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HE fathers of this nation thought a patent system of such importance that 
I provision was made for it in the Constitution. Washington and Jefferson were 
zealous in safeguarding patent rights, and Jefferson personally passed on all 
applications for patents. This facsimile of the first recorded patent (but not the 
first patent issued in the country) bears three remarkable names—George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and Edmund Randolph—as the stamp of authority on an invention 
which, curiously enough, has to do with the early progress of the printing business, 
and hence, indirectly, journalism. It reads: 


rHE UNITED STATES 
To all to whom these Presents shall come—Greeting 

Francis Bailey of the City of Philadelphia in the State of Pennsylvania, Printer, both 

rtain Methods, not before known or used, for forming Punches, by which to impress on 

rices of printing Types, whether such Types be for Letters or Devices, as well as t 

on any Metal or other Substance capable of receiving and retaining Impressions various 
ich are difficult to be counterfeited, and th said Invention appears to be useful and 
The are therefore in pursuance of the Act, entitled “An Act to promote the progress 

Useful Arts,” to grant to said Francis Bailey, his Heirs, Administrators and Assigns, for the 
Time of fourteen Years, the sole and exclusive Right and Liberty of using and vending to others 
the said Improvement, according to the true Intent and Meaning of the Act aforesaid.— 


In Testimony whereof I have caused these Letters to be made Patent, and the Seal of 
the United States to be hereunto affixed Given under my Hand at the City of Phila- 
delphia this Twentyninth Day of January in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-one and of the Independence of the United States of America the 
Fifteenth 


G. WASHINGTON 
By the President 

TH. JEFFERSON 
of Philadelphia January 29th., 1791 
I do hereby Certify that the foregoing Letters Patent were delivered to me in pursuance 
of the Act, entitled “An act to promote the progress of useful Arts,”’ that I have examined 
the same and find them conformable to the said Act 

EDM. RANDOLPH, 


Attorney General of the United States. 
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Oournalism as a Profession 


By Eric W. Allen 
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OR 
tion where I have been compelled to 
think a great deal about the general 
forces and tendencies of the profession 
and business of journalism. I have to 
be always ready to meet the sudden at- 
tack of the statistician who says that 
the press is inaccurate; of the historian 
who says that it is narrow in its views; 
of the sociologist who asserts that it 
is an instrument of social oppression; 
of the economist who declares that it 
deliberately shuts its eyes to the most 
fundamental facts of modern civiliza 
tion; of the woman of refinement who 
declares that it is a cheapening and vul- 
garizing influence, destroying in us and 
in our children the clean ideals of our 
New England ancestors; and of the 
cynic in general who simply asserts that 
the press does not tell the truth when it 
doesn’t want to. 


some years I have been in a posi- 


Some of these attackers are by no 
means easy to. confute. They are 
trained controversialists, and ar 
often able to back up what they say 
with an imposing mass of facts and 
figures. In my anomalous position, half 


way between the scribes and scholars, 
I often have to scratch my head pretty 
hard 

I am something like the dog an east 
ern professor told me about some time 
ago. He was arguing that the mixed 
races, like the English and the Ameri- 
cans, were always bound to be the keen- 
sst and strongest, as against compara- 
tively pure races such as the Japanese 


He said the pure race would lean upon 
instinct. 
“Take a bulldog,” he said. “All in- 


stinct. When a bulldog gets into trouble, 
he knows what to do. He fights. 

“Take a greyhound. All _ instinct 
again. When a greyhound gets into 
trouble he knows what to do. He runs, 

‘But take a mongrel. He gets inté 
trouble. What does he do? He has to 
think.” 


Perhaps I have explained why, being 
half a newspaperman and half a college 
professor, I have to think about many 
things I used to take for granted, in the 
good old days in the local room. 

It seems to me that in many ways 
newspaper practices and conditions have 
improved enormously since the days 
when I was a young reporter. In other 
respects I am not nearly so sure. 

When I began my newspaper work 
nearly twenty years ago, the old soldier 
of fortune type of reporter had not yet 
disappeared; neither had the hell-roar- 
ing city editor, who prided himself on 
his ability to curse out a reporter and 
his willingness to “fire’ him on very 
slight provocation. Newspaper execu- 


tives were not infrequently admired in 
the local room in proportion to their 
tendency to go into perfect paroxysms 


of rage, to climb on their desks, tear 
their hair and then to rush through 
every department of the paper like a 


cyclone, leaving terror and confusion and 
vacant jobs in their wake. 

As to the reporters, their pay checl 
were most frequently cashed at the sa 
loon around the corner, and in man) 
instances the gam? was to down 
there and dispose of the money before 
being found by waiting creditors. If a 
man failed to show up Monday morning, 
it was regarded as rather a good excuse 
to say that he was suffering from a bad 
headache acquired in spending his week’s 
wages. Today, instead of being a good 


get 


excuse arousing a sympathetic under 
standing, such a statement would be 


considered by the city editor as 
vating the offense. 


aggra- 


I have still a warm place in my heart 
for the old time sea-going reporters 
They were able men, enthusiasts, and 
made a religion of newspaper work 
they would never call it journalism 
They could cut circles around the re- 
porter of today in getting a verbatim 
report of the secret discussion of the 


grand jury, the history of every ballot 
taken by a trial jury, the story of the 
bribe-money payments that swung ar 
election, or the discreditable past histor 
of a prominent citizen. They knew dé 
tails of municipal crime and corruptio: 


and could trace the source of. illegit 
mate political and money influences 
a way that the modern reporter never 
dreams of. They were suspicious, cyni- 
cal, unlettered, sharp as a knife, un- 
scrupulous and at the same time ideal- 
istic, 

They always new a great many 
things the paper would not allow them 
to print and which they thought ought 


to be exposed. Therefore their intense 
loyalty to the paper, more intense, it 
seems to me than prevails today, was 
mixed with bitterness toward the 
editor and owner, who, they generally 
believed, were betraying the paper’s in 
terests and the public for private and 
discreditable reason 

The old time reporter, as I knew him 
on the Pacific coast, was seldom in the 
confidence of the editor in matters of 
policy. The editor’s aims and purposes 


were a mystery to him, and he had little 
idea of the part a paper ought to play 
in society. His idea was to expose, at 
tack, fight, excoriate, and then fight some 
more. His ambition was to dethrone 
“prominent citizens” and put them in the 
penitentiary if possible. For he be- 
lieved that most of them were crooks, 
and could not have gotten their money 


did if th 


stories he 


as they 
by the 


f 


foot on the brass r: 


ull of the bar, he had 
every appearance of being able to prove 
it if only the powers that be would let 
him. 

His devotion to the ideal of printing 
all the news was extreme, and he w 
willing at any time to sacrifice hir 
to this end. Personally brave, 
single-minded with all the singlene 
an imperfect trained mind, he wa 
happy only when slashing right and 
left, with reputations falling all around 
him And he could not understand thi 
forces that often prevented him fron 
satisfying this bent 


I love the 
porter as | 
ways worthy of the 


devotion to hi Cal 
was willing at any 


memor 


any hardship, to work forty-eight hou 


or more at a stretch 
what he 
" beat,” or to 


to get 


paper from getting one He would 

fice his job without a moment’s hesit 

if it would contribute to his “putt 
over” a good newspaper job iH } 
was against every man’s and deed 
pretty nearly every man’s wa nst 
him. We still suffer somewhat I 


inheritance of terre 


Today, as I see 


porter has disappeared. Of 
picture I have just painted ‘ awh 
but every old time ( iz 
ty pe Today the rneporte typ! 
a good substantial citize: He 
longer a knight errant andering 
city to city and being fired dramat 
by a long succession of hair-trige 
editors He is married; he ow 
paying for, his own home, and is ¢ 
his children a good education He i 
himself usually a jiniversity graduate 
a man of wide information, and mod 
erately wide cult interest 

His social contacts, his sympat} and 
his point of view have nangea reat 
from those I have described He got 
his ne wspaper training, not a pru 
er’s devil or office boy. but from 
writing for his high hoo colleg 
paper Instead of starting in at fourteen 
selling papers, clear type, or running 
errands, he got hi t regular new 
paper job when he w about 22 year 
old and his first che were for $15 a 
week, at a time when he was living 


with his parent 
girl he had met ir 
The reporter of 
respects his edit 
be more or less it 
of his paper. Hi 


knew him 


called a “se 


ourting some nice 
hool or co lege 
day rathe ikes and 
and i juite apt to 
wccord with the policy 
training enables him 
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to see some of the reasons why it does 
as it does, and while he is still critical 
of everything that is done, he does not, 
like the old timer, look upon his chiefs 
as moving in a mysterious way their 
wonders of corruption and asininity to 
perform. He is probably now too little 
critical rather than too much so; not 
independent enough in his views, rather 
than too iconoclastic. 

All of this is very nice, and, in a gen- 
eral way represents progress, but I have 


the feeling that the old time reporter 
excelled his successor in self-confidence 
and fighting ability, and with his far 


narrower educational equipment was per- 
haps more apt to seek and get sudden 
promotion to a difficult executive desk, 
or to buy a paper of his own on a shoe- 
string and “get away with it.” 

But the old timer, with his curious 
mixture of social ideals and anti-social 
conduct, of unreasoning loyalty and un- 
reasonable suspiciousness, of pliability 
and violence, was, after all, not material 
out of which we could hope to build up 
that profession which I earnestly be- 
lieve must sooner or later be recognized 
as the most important of all the pro- 
fessions to the success of civilization 

If newspaper work is not a profession, 
but only a business, with nothing but 
business ideas, with no purpose but to 
give the buyer what he wants; to buy 
in the cheapest market and to sell in 
the highest, then it becomes from that 
very fact the dirtiest of all businesses, 
and there is nothing more to say about 
it; the only thing to do is to get out. 
If that is the case, no one who pretends 
to be a gentleman can be a journalist. 
We can’t traffic in reputations on that 
basis; nor in the political, social and 
educational ideas on which our future 
and that of our children and our country 
depend. 

What is a profession, as distinguished 
from a business; and what is the neces- 
sary basis of a professional code of 
ethics? There was a national meeting 
in Detroit just a few months ago, where 
about a hundred representatives of some 
fourteen professions spent several days 
threshing out this and allied questions. 
The architects called the meeting. 

These people tried, first, to define a 
profession. They finally agreed that 
professional men and women were those 
“rendering a personal service involving 
an obligation to society.” And they went 
on to list the professional man’s various 
obligations in order of importance as 
follows: First, to society; second, to 
employer or client; third, to himself. 

It seems to me that this is a correct 
definition of the professional spirit on 
which we must found our professional 
ethics. This has always been felt in 
newspaper offices, but it can never be 
stated too often or too clearly. Just 
what this implies in the way of news 
selection, features, editorial and business 
policy will bear a lot more study and a 
lot more reasoning and argument than 
has ever yet been applied to it. 

There are a good many states in this 
country in which I would not like to 
try to teach journalism to a lot of high- 
minded and ambitious youngsters. I 
consider myself comparatively fortu- 
nate in being established in Oregon, in 
* a city which is flooded morning and night 
with the Portland papers. For what- 
ever may be said against the press, I 
have never known a time when it did 
not seem to me that the Portland papers 
were trying, according to their lights 
(and they are pretty fairly good lights, 
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too), to serve the public. And this ap- 
plies both to news and policy. 

I do not know a paper anywhere that 
devotes proportionately more energy and 
judgment and money, month in and 
month out, to its newsgathering func- 
tion, or to producing intelligent editorial 
comment, than The Oregonian. It does 
not print the news of Portland and Ore- 
gon sometimes; it is after it all the time, 
and acts upon very definite theories as 
to how much space each item should 
have. We feel up the valley that if any 
event happens that interests us, the 
story will appear very promptly in this 
great paper, and will be given a space 
and prominence that cannot be reason- 
ably criticized as too great or too little. 


I do not know a paper anywhere that 
is so fortunate as to have an editorial 
page in charge of an editor of greater 
sweetness of character or of deeper sensi- 
tiveness to the human needs of the less 
fortunate than The Journal has in B. 
Frank Irvine. I do not know of a news- 
paper proprietor who is reputed to have 
more thoroughly subordinated his own 
financial interests to what he believed 
was an important principle than Mr. 
C. S. Jackson is reputed to have done 
some years ago supporting certain pro- 
positions in economics. 

And The Telegram. Amid all the 
charges of rank commercialism that are 
leveled against the press as a whole to- 
day, nobody believes that Mr. Wheeler 
bought The Telegram purely to make 
money. It would be hard to believe that 
the early history of that paper, during 
its uphill struggle financially, now hap- 
pily past, and its fight for prohibition, 
no idealism was involved. And a recent 
campaign that resulted in a spectacular 
libel suit looked like an attempt to ren- 
der a definite public service. 


Mr. Fred Boalt seems to me to be 
making of The News a paper that should 
be given high rank among the Scripps 
papers. Papers of this kind undoubtedly 
meet a very real demand, and while they 
are never devoted to long and complete 
stories, and prefer to shoot the news on 
the wing as it flits by; for that very rea- 
son the character of the editorial man- 
agement is a matter of great public im- 
portance. 

I know a great city on this coast—I 
spent considerable time there last year— 
in which the papers have fallen into the 
way of making a great cult of police 
news. They have actually persuaded 
their public to think itself vitally inter- 
ested in the unimportant and unintelli- 
gent sordities of the half-world that 
flows into the minor courts. Even about 
the dinner tables of people of education 
and refinement I found these cases of 
perverted and obscure nobodies, strangers 
to all present, creeping occasionally into 
the conversation. This could scarcely 
happen in Portland. The Portland 
papers subordinate this slimy stuff to 
its proper place and dismiss it usually in 
a paragraph, In the city I am speaking 
of I took the trouble to trace this news 
to its source and study it. I found that 
besides being worthless it was not even 
true. The police reporters, under the 
impulse of an ambition to get into the 
big type on the front page, were dress- 
ing up these occurrences by adding what 
they called “smoke,” or fictitious details. 
I can give an instance. In an ordinary 
jealousy case, the kind that occurs regu- 
larly, perhaps once a month, for every 
hundred thousand of population —one 
woman had followed another down a 
dark street and slashed at her with a 






razor. It turned out afterwards that it 
was the wrong woman. The reporter 
dramatized this somewhat as follows: 

“Oh, excuse me,” said Mrs. Aurelio 
Tonelli, as she slashed off Miss Julia 
Sphagett’s left cheek with a razor, “I 
thought you were another lady.” 

The incident as related had simply 
never occurred. And these reporters 
were feeding the public day after day 
with minor falsehoods of this kind. What 
wretched training for these young men 
when they should come to handle import- 
ant news. What a detriment to the 
press as a whole, where every day a few 
persons at least were coming to know 
that in some incident or other the papers 
lied. Multiply that few by 365 and by 
several times 365, and see where journal- 
ism is left in the public estimation as 


regards its standing as an honorable 
profession, a_ suitable calling for a 
gentleman. 


These little things count, and count 
tremendously in the long run. There 
is a practice that is quite general in 
newspapers throughout the country. 
That is the falsifying of date lines. Per- 
haps it seems to some that it makes 
little difference that a date line gives 
a false account of the time when the 
story was written. Many papers habit- 
ually “raise dates” on “grapevine” news 
and sometimes on mail correspondence, 


thinking to give the impression that 
the story was written yesterday and 
came by telegraph when it did not. This 


is a very cheap sort of deceit that is 
nowadays being gradually eliminated. But 
it has done quite a lot of harm. Nobody 
has any particular faith in a newspaper 
date line as being a guaranty as to when 
and where the story was written. Mf 
course, in practice the place is seldom 
or never changed, although the time is, 
but the public does not know this. The 
average man has noticed an instance or 
two in which he knows the date is false 
and from that has arisen a rather com- 
mon idea that local reporters sit down 
and write false foreign news whenever 
they need to fill space—filling space be- 
ing the outsicer’s idea of the principal 
problems of newspaper editing. It is 
a nice idea to have propagated abroad 
about an honorable and truthful pro- 
fession of high standing. 


On the other hand, there is one good 
custom which I think is rather on the in- 
crease. That is the habit of properly 
documenting each story—telling where 
the facts came from. This is the mark 
of the real professional product, as dis- 
tinguished from press agent stuff. Not 
only should each story tell in its own 
lead or soon thereafter just exactly what 
is the source of the facts stated, but 
the growing habit of attaching to the 
story the name of the news service 
ewhich distributed it, and even the cor- 
respondent or reporter who wrote it, is 
an excellent one. For the writer it is 
a stimulus to accuracy and a high pro- 
fessional standard, and to the public it 
is a guaranty of good faith. There is 
a certain amount of public demand for 
information as to who writes the stories. 
The outside public very frequently asks 
why reporters’ names or initials are not 
quite generally signed to their stories. 


We explain about the elaborate sys- 
tem of copyreaders, city editors and 
others, of the changes necessarily made 
in copy, and of the divided responsibility. 
I think this sounds like a better excuse 
than it really is. Anonymity is one of 
the inherited customs of the profession 
that we ought to think over and see 














‘ whether we really believe in it or not 
There is much to be said on both sides. 
In Oregon, the name of Ben Hur Lamp- 
man, Marshall N. Dana, Dave Hazen or 
Henry M. Hazen over a story is like the 
honest label on a package issued under 
the pure food law; you know what to 


expect. Personally, I think it would be 
to the general advantage if somewhat 
more names were signed rather than 
fewer. 


Besides the minor inaccuracies already 
mentioned, there is another kind of con- 
structive deceit that is still more com 
mon. The average newspaper reader 
goes largely by headlines and leads. In 
many cities the average reader will tell 
you that a few months ago the papers 


he reads committed themselves to the 
proposition that the world was quite 
likely to come to an end on December 
17. Every educated man knows that 


there was nothing in the circumstances 
to raise any such probability. All per- 
sons entitled to an opinion on astronom- 
ical matters were a unit in declaring 
that the opposition of the planets was 
nothing very unusual or at all threat- 
ening. But some unknown _ individual 
of no particular standing had made, or 
was said to have made, a startling state- 
ment, wild as a lunatic’s dream, and 
half the papers in the country scare- 
headed it, frightening hundreds of child- 
ren and pregnant women half out of 
their wits. One woman in England died 
of terror. And yet we resent it when 
we are told that the press doesn’t tell 
the truth. Our usual defense is that the 
papers said nothing that was not true, 
that they only reported that the individual 








naively described as a “scientist” had 
made the statement. But I think the 
defense is not a very good one, Port 


land is the only city where I happened 
to notice that the papers from the start 
guarded their ‘readers against false con 
clusions, properly ridiculed the story and 
printed it in a reassuring context. Many 
papers took it down raw, swallowing it 
bait, hook and sinker, and gave it what 
in this instance we very properly call 
a “seare” head. 

I can point out a still more sinister in 
stane?, taken from another city on this 
coast, a city of a very different tem 
perament from Portland and with a dif 
ferent type of newspapers. In this city 
perhaps almost half of the population 
refuses to believe that the regular news 
papers are even trying to tell the truth 
about certain important industrial mat- 
ters. They have set up a secessionist 
press of their own, whose news and 
views alike are, in turn, vehemently dis- 
believed by the first half of the popula- 
tion. What a heart-breaking thing this 
is—to see our American population, here 
and there in our country, dividing into 
classes, when it has been our boast for 
four generations that there are no class® 
es in this country! What a sinister 
portent for the future, when we look at 
this city and see two groups, reading 
: vitally different accounts of the same 
) facts, reading bitterly different interpre- 
tations of these same facts, drifting fur- 
ther and further apart. How can these 
groups ever get to understand each 
other? How can they ever sit down at 
a table of conciliation, ever come to a 
reasonable agreement for common ac 


tion? If this goes on long enough neith- 
er will be able to understand how the 


mind of the other works, for they will 
be living in different worlds of fact and 
theory. 


Once the regular papers of this city 
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had a monopoly of publicity. They 
spoke to everybody. I am inclined en- 
tirely to exonerate them from blame for 
losing this monopoly, Sincere and honest 
they may have been, and anxious to tell 
the truth as they saw it according to 
their lights, but I think their lights were 
not bright enough. I saw this breach 
beginning, long before it was generally 
realized, long before anybody  under- 
stood how great a loss it would mean 
for the papers and for the common wel- 
fare of that city and of the 
When I 


nation. 


Was a young reporter in that 
city, it was my occasional and very 
disagreeable duty to “cover” the Labor 
Temple for my newspaper. This us- 


ually happened just before an election 


At such time we would start a “labor 
column” and print kind-hearted labor 
news to get votes. Right after the 


election we would drop it like a hot cake. 


The people around the Labor Temple 
were already pretty cynical about our 
news. I found, myself, that as corres- 


pondent of the most conservative of all 
the papers in Portland, I could get $4.00 


a column for truthful and interesting 
news of certain kinds that would not 
be printed in my home city I found 
also, in going carefully, day by day 
over this Portland paper for the pur 
pose of clipping my “string,” that it 
was printing a much broader range of 
news and special articles from other 
points, also, than were the local papers 
Let me emphasize again the fact that 


the Portland paper for which I was co 
responding at that time had the general 
reputation of being 


the most conserva 
tive paper in the city. There were at 
least two other Portland papers, which 
by common report were more liberal, 
yet it seemed to me that my paper was 
willing to print just about anything that 
was written that was true and interest 
ing. 
Now look at the situation ten or more 
years later. One city seems divided 
into two bitterly opposing classes, lives 


in fear of internal disorders, is torn by 
internecine strife, seems to have lost the 
very possibility of developing a peace 
making psychology, or the ability to come 
to a common co-operative agreement o1 
anything. In the other city, Portland 


the work of the local journalists stil 
seems to be done on lines that meet 
with a more or less universal acceptance, 
in spite of some minor grumbling. The 


regular newspapers are still able to reach 
and influence practically the whole com 


munity, Capital and labor are still able 
to speak to each other in the same lan- 
guage, each element still looks upon the 


human beings of 
erstandable 
som 


ommo! 


other as composed of 
more or less un 
ambitions, and ot 
welfare of our 


I think good 


aims and 
regard for the 
country 


morable journalism has 


had a great deal to do with this result 
To this very day the shrill, contemptu 
ous and violent attitude toward oppo 


ing factions regard to industrial r 
construction problems is notably lack 
ing in our Portland papers. And I 
don’t want to crown anybody with the 
laurel of perfection, at that. I only 
want to give credit for some desire to 
live up to the self-restrained ethics of 


the great profession of journalism. 

All the are aspects of the question 
of the essential truthfulness of the press, 
the question on which depends the pos 
sibility of establishing journalism is its 
true place as the most honorable and 
truthful of the professions, and the 


source of that accurate information and 






5 
full public confidence without whic! 
mocracy cannot flourish or even 
It is my earnest belief that if the pr: 
is to do less than its full duty in thi 
direction, we had better abolish demo: 


racy and appoint a king. I have ful! 
faith in the people if they know all th: 
facts bearing on any question; no one 
ean trust anybody to settle any questior 
on which he is uninformed. I have no 
confidence whatever in any kind of aris 


tocracy or ruling class or monarch, but 


I think that any of these is better than 
a voting public if that pub has no 
means of being accurately inf: ed of 
what is happening in the world And 


if we are to have a ruling class, | want 
them to come out into the 
govern and be responsible fo 


ernment; I do not 


opel ind 
their 


want them to 


hidden and anonymous and safe fro 
criticism, and rule through manipulat 
ing news sources through propaganda 
and press agents 

When I sat at a newspaper cd I, 
used to despise a press agent All th 
old timers de pised him Nobody i? 
despise the pre agent now If you 
don’t like him, if you detest the 
idea of him from the bottom of 
heart as I’ do, you can fear him and 
his probal le effect on oul prote Or 
and or ociety, but you cannot despise 
him. He has grown too powerful Hi 
is a war profiteer and the war that cost 
us the lives of so many of our you 
men has made him a great force in the 
land 

Worse than the material disorgar 
tion following on the war, wor tha 
bolshevism, is the menacing power of 
propaganda Propaganda means “mone 
talk.” It means that a big enough pro 
paganda fund of money can be so ove 
powering in its 1 fluence that almo 
nobody else can be heard. And propa 
ganda 1s abroad in the land 

I think the greatest and most danget 


ous problem be fore the 


American peopl 


today is .“‘shall propaganda 
independent voics of trained it 
ists, speaking their own honest ist 
ideas, speaking as huma i? 
uninfluenced by fear or favor, ich tl 
public ear?” 

The war changed « ! hit | ! 
to its foundatior almost eve! 
ever had Among other thing t he 
the profession of journa We 
to think that in theor t ie V« 
see what was the true road o pro, 
ahead In journalism it was, or sec? 
to be, to work toward completer, 
er, more absolute adherence to truth d 
truth alone, in whatever direction trutl 
might lead It meant ti t the peopl 
Tell them what 1 napper - % ther 
all, and tell it without b and 0 
passion, and trust nen do tl ig 
thing 

Of late I have heard the doctrine o 
many sides that : ttle falsehood on the 
right occasion is a good thing That 
the people are really. an ignorant m 
and had better be fooled part of 
time at least, « pecially ! ir ft 
One man of international fame told th 
University of California summe! 
that the art of newspaper lying had come 
to be recognized by : natior alike as 
a most pot nt inst ent i Vinning a 
war. Ethically th lestion is a very 
old one It 1 at to the old problem 
as to whether a ician does right to 
tell a dying pati that he is doing 
splendidly and 1 n the road to recov 
ery. 


Philosophe argue r that qui 


tion until they are black in the face. 
Sut the fool-the-people theory is an 
undemocratic theory. It means that 
there must be some ruling class that 
shall be trusted to know the facts, and 
that this class shall usurp the power to 
fool the people into what is best. The 
trouble is that you cannot trust such a 


ruling class either for the brains or the 
self-abnegation to interpret “ best’ 
alway “hest for the people.” 
Without comes to mean best 
for the Human na- 
ture i matter how 
intentions may 


as 
meaning 
fail it 
class in question 
built that way, 

how patriotic 
been at the beginning. 
I do 


thie of 


soon 


no 
good or 
nave 
think we ought to build the 
profession faith in 
or subservience to any ruling class what- 
ever. I don’t whether this ruling 
class is a dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat loudly proclaiming the purity of its 
motives and the ability to bring on the 
millenium the day after tomorrow, a 
group of high minded bankers behind the 
ound-proof mahogany walls of their 
banking houses, a gathering of patriotic, 
hard working politicians and bureaucrats 
at Washington, or even, best of all, the 
highly qualified and intelligent leaders 
of our own profession, the heads of our 


not 


out upon 


care 


great press agencies and the editors 
of our great papers. It is still, never- 
theless, the duty of every working journ- 


alist to regard himself as an independ 
ent professional man, eagerly pressing 
on at all times to give the people a true 
picture of the world in which they live 


and educating them to the point where 
they can govern themselves wisely in 
full view of all the essential facts in 
the case, 

Common report has it that the Ger- 
mans were highly skilled in the art of 
newspaper falsification. They lost the 
war. Is 1914 and 1915 the British pa- 
pers told their people that the Allied 
armies were in much better positions 


than they really were in order 
up public confidence. Some people say 
that this nearly lost the war to our 
side, for the Englishman is a dogged 
fighter, and fights best when all seems 
lost. As a matter of fact, Britain only 
put forth her supreme effort after the 
“business as usual” nonsense was dis- 
the common Englishman 
great the need of sacrifice 
We all of us took delight in 
printing in unusually big type asser- 
tions that the Audacious was still afloat 
after she had really been sunk, and that 
the Germans habitually boiled down their 
dead for tallow; and the net result was 
that the 


to keep 


posed of, and 
knew how 
really was. 


press lost its power to carry 
convictions to a very considerable minor- 
ity of the people when it was telling 
the great truths that we all needed to 
know and wanted everybody to believe. 
Even in war time, it is at least an 
open question whether there is any ma- 
terial gain from falsification to make up 


for the enormous spiritual loss involved. 
How much more so in times of peace! 


We are still largely in a war psychol- 
ogy, and it is too early to predict what 
will be the outcome But there are 
many hopeful signs, The unanimity of 
the last few years is disappearing; dif- 
ferences of opinion are more common, 
resulting in reasonable discussion; the 
shrill tone is disappearing from contro- 
versy (the politicians in Washington 


don’t know it yet, but it is apparent in 
the newspapers), and it looks quite pos- 
sible that the press may again become, 
perhaps more than before, the sanitary 
forre in 


and private life, the 


public 
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hater of secrets, the disrupter of wrong- 
ful collusions, the explorer of strange 
theories, the stimulator of thought and 
discussion, and through granting place 
and opportunity for free and sane dis- 
cussion the safety valve for suppressed 
desires, and the reformer of wrongs. 

But that time is not yet. We are 
still suffering from the perfectly normal 
effects of a perfectly normal war. We 
are oppressed by nervous fears and im- 
possible hopes. 

There are said to be four estates of 
government. The executive, the legis- 
lative and the judicial are three. “And 
I see, gentlemen,” said Edmund Burke 
in Parliament, “in yonder press gallery 
a fourth estate, more powerful than they 
all.” 

The fourth estate is more powerful 
and more beneficent than they all if 
it maintains its close touch with the peo- 
ple, and conserves at every turn the full 
confidence of the people in its essential 
fairness and careful and _ meticulous 
truthfulness, even in small things. 


Our own lifetime, together with some 
years preceding, is the period in which 
the press has asserted and gained its 
independence of political influence and 
control. The politician and the politi- 
cal party now ask where they used to 
command, they now follow where they 
used to lead the way. That great vic- 
tory for the professional spirit in journ- 
alism has come to its fruition within 
the working lifetime of present day news- 
paper men. We are not even suspected 
now of subserviency to the politician 

The controlling force in American life 
that has succeeded the politician is the 
commercial interest. The professional 
spirit of journalism must assert itself 
here, too, as it did under the reign of 
partisan politics. 

If we lose, the journalist wil! not be 
any worse off than anybody else, for 
there will be no real freedom or liberty 
for anybody. If we lose, we shall all 
find ourselves under a _ plutocracy, the 
rule of wealth, the meanest and dirtiest 
of all forms of society excepting only 
anarchy, if, indeed anarchy can be called 
a “form.” 

If we win, on the other hand, we 
shall win for all; for society and not 
for ourselves alone. Commercialism will 
either still maintain its place as a lead- 
ing and beneficent influence in Ameri- 
can life, subject, however, to the free 
spoken and unquestioned, effective crit 
icism of an independent press, or what- 
ever governmental or other influence 
succeeds commercialism will likewise be 
subjected to the same independent and 
corrective agency. 

We don’t want to abolish commercial- 
ism, any more than we ever wanted to 
abolish political power. But we do want 
to assert our right to speak freely and 
pointedly at any and all times about 
commercial enterprise, just as we have 
asserted and maintained our right to 
criticise political parties. 

Too much newspaper space nowadays 
is being filled with what someone has 
called “‘tendencious news.” The stuff is 
trve in a narrow sense, but it is not 
written because it is true, nor because 
the public is clamoring for it. It is 
written and printed because somebody 
thinks it will have an effect on the pub- 


lic mind favorable to him and his 
schemes. Often this man is honorable 
and his schemes are good, However 


that may be, he hires a press agent, 
sends out his stuff without expense to 
the newspapers, and a good many of 





them, most of them in fact, print some 
of it. 

A good example of clean press agent- 
ing comes to my mind in the present 
efforts of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. This is a good, clean, 
square bank, so far as I know, and 
probably a wholesome influence in fi- 
nance and a credit to American busi- 
ness. 

This bank has a great press depart- 
ment. It is sending out almost daily, 
I suppose to most newspapers, clean-cut, 
well written articles about various mat- 
ters. The bank is underwriting at pres- 
ent issues of Belgian and Italian bonds. 
These stories subtly tell the story of 
Belgium’s splendid recovery from the de 
vastation of the war, and paint in re 


strained but convincing terms a rosy 
picture of her probable future. Much 
the same in regard to Italy. I am not 


criticising the bank or its press agent. 
I think the work is well done, and is 
probably as honest as it can be in the 
circumstances. I do think, however, that 
the press of America is seriously at 
fault in letting the bank think that we 
and Italian 


can accept Belgian news 
from an interested source. Our Belgian 
and Italian news ought to come from 


3elgium and Italy. It ought to be writ- 
ten by professional journalists, working 
for the public and for their papers, and 
not by anyone in the pay of a bank, 
I think our present day ethics is at 
fault on this point. 

Besides its remaining tendency t 
trifle with propaganda stuff and to take 
its lead from the accidental and narrow 
minded bureaucracy of Washington, 
there are several other ways in which 
the press as a whole has not yet rise! 
to its pre-war opportunities. 

We are now a world power; at lea 
we must take a stand either 
against many proposals in regard to 
which wise judgment must be based on 
news direct from distant parts of the 
world. In the old days foreign news 
was of little importance to Americans. 
Now it has become of great importance, 
but the press has not yet equipped itself 
to handle it satisfactorily. 

It is inexpensive and little trouble to 
print press agent stuff and it is very 
expensive to send out your own report- 
ers to write the same matter. But that 
is what we ought to do in local and in 
Washington affairs. 

In just the same way it is inexpensive 
to rewrite foreign news from the London 
papers, and it would be very expensive 
for our press to maintain in all parts 
of the -world trained writers, under- 
standing the languages of the locality, 
capable of forming independent judg- 
ment on every local movement, capable 
of mixing with rulers and at the same 
time in touch with the common people. 
Such men as form, for instance, the 
London Times’ staff of foreign corres- 
pondents come high in money, and all 
for the sake of sending a few scrubby 
paragraphs at comparatively long inter- 
vals. But it must be done. 

At present we have neither the per- 
sonnel nor as yet a very clear idea of 
the need. As to personnel, we cannot 
even fill our ambassadorships and minis- 
tries abroad with the qualified men we 
need; how much more are we lacking 
in men of equally large calibre who can 
in addition offer high class journalistic 
qualifications for service abroad, But 
much as we love the British we cannot 
permanently take our news with a Brit- 

[Concluded on page ten] 
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. 4 
setting the Photograph 
By Norman J. Radder (Wisconsin * 17 


Assistant Professor of Jo unalism, University of EMinn 











T has always seemed to me that the talked with the man. The reporter must anv importat 
authors of our various textbooks o1 get the man “lined up” first, otherwis« He. We 
journalism overlooked an_ importa) the sight of the photographer is qui ee to it that the po ; 
field of discussion when they failed to likely to irritate him so that he w re Fortunate is the , ' 
include in their books a chapter on “get fuse point blank to consider the matter. photographe 
ting the photograph.” Hardly any big Unfortunately for the cub, it is im greatly mplifies thy 
stories today are run without art of possible to give an open sesame that porter in wot 
some kind. Getting the photograph is wij] turn a refusal into permission 1 pher. A good 
often harder than’ getting the story take a_ pictur Everything depends able asset fo 
Clearly here is something about which pon the personality of the man, his that it probably won't | , 
the prospective cub needs advice. mood when you approach him, and th papers will require their photogr: 
All the large dailies have a staff pho- occasion for wanting the photograph t et a year’s expe a 
tographer. He is at the disposal of the lor instance, several years ago D1 Ja The news weeklies at ovic un 
reporter at any time that the city edi- coby, formerly president of the Ameri deville houses alw: 1iff 
tor thinks a photographer is needed. can Medical Association. was in Minne ence between a photograr ; 
On smaller papers the reporter is often apolis attending the national conver ense of new a * and 
expected to take pictures himself with tion of that rganization. He had nher who can’t see new an 
the office camera. Many large papers never consente: to have his pictw flm vou ' , f 
have several cameras around the of- taken for a newspaper. After one of nhotorraphe Severs en 
fice that can be used freely by the re- the sessions of the convention he wa : , t eo 1 1%t Camp Ra 
porters, tanding on the teps of the Medica Wi br ey 7 ° 
In working with the staff photogra- building of the University of Minnesot ram There were four 
pher the most important thing to re talking to a reporter. The staff photo photographers ther Chi 
member is to tell the photographer be- rapher walked up and was _ introduced topned th a1 { 
fore you start on the assignment just by the reporter. erandstand ' , 
what kind of a photograph you want. “Just step over there into the shade, horror at t f tl 
Unless you do that, the photographer won't you, please, Doctor?” said the ph: fourtl rme?r , 
may find himself without the right kind tographer. “I want your picture to phen ket ; 
of plates. Recently a reporter on one with those of the other officers of th rot first a pictu 
of the Minneapolis papers was sent for association.” Court-r flash 
a feature story about some rare paint Dr. Jacoby hesitated for only a see | ae fl 
ings. He told the photographer to ond. Then he walked to the place ind ee , | 
“come along on a story” without indi cated by the photographer. In an it pis Ne ick bina = ba 
cating the kind of photograph wanted tant the thing was done. The pictur Pate : é | 
As a result the photographer found was later reproduced all over the cou , be ge pile : 
himself without his panchromatic try as the first one ever taken of the +] ie , 
plates—the only kind of a plate that doctor. Why he consented just at that nigh ou ! - 
gives good results in color wor 30th time is problematical. Quite likely tl “ a on) a 
he and the reporter lost two hours photographer's tatement, indicating heles - Th 7 
while he went back to the offi that all the other officers had had their siectnceoygeye i? “t ' 
m . e per na er ne ia i 
Three different kind of plates are gen- pictures taken, was the impelli mi gerne Re , | 
erally used for newspaper wo1 The tive It was salesmanship. He hi ’ h tl fl 
panchromatic plate is used for every old the others first. Contagion of e ee eee 
thing involving color value, such' as nple did the rest. nage : a ; 
paintings, carpets and fruits. The gra- Skilfully tieing up the request for . h M nea , 
flex plate is best for fast action or for picture with something in the news ; 5 , 
. . . A oY thi ! 
views in dark places. Most sports pt the day often works successfully Si ; 
tures demand the graflex plat The eral years ago ther was a raih ‘Ss a rule 1 rep 
orthonon plate is used for buildings and president in St. Paul who refused to — pet i i o! I 
interiors. Portrait films give best ré photographed for the newspapers Yet an mee Oo _— 
sults for the head and shoulders ar he consented one day when he was up "#5", ani pre 
group work. against critical labor trouble on his lin means a { e wit 
Very often there is considerable dif and when the reporter told him that ; ng down trom ' 
ficulty about getting permission to tal case would bk elpec with the publie t t court reporter 
the photograph. Then it is up to th and with lab: if the photographer th the ench at 
reporter to play the diplomat and s¢ could get a ] ire of him in rt y obta perm 
cure this consent. This requires a com sleeves working in the yards The l oon lea the i 
bination of tact and_ salesmanshiy The war seems to have made it easier tle devi 
Here, just as in interviewing, the report to get photographs of people hitherto ir paper te et fficeu ! | 
er must carefully size up his “pro accessible. Publicity did so much durin; instance, fire phot 
pect” as to the method of approach the war that « yone has been sold o1 get The phot 
More than half of the time his first the idea. adly gets there t al i 
overture will be met with the reply, “I A word al the relationship of tl has disappeares O1 
don’t care to have my picture in a news- porter t e photographer. Don’t paper gets a U 
paper,” or, “I don’t think anybody would treat him : f he were vour emplove ir ng a picture ¢ \¢ ! 
be interested in looking at my picture.” ttine the tu Of course he_ f the ui f ( , 
¥ The reporter must use all the patienc 1 way B ou will find that a little mumber of pt 
at his command. Generally it is easiest o-operation will get you much further. They were ta a 
to put the thing across by carefully ex Instead of ng him, “Get a picture of  ‘ re e eu 
plaining just why the story is interest that,” you | get better result y er ; 
ing to the public and why the story ting | nterest by asking |} “Do Many 
ce must have a photograph with it The vou til C3 yet a vood ture ou attra 
reporter, just as a salesman, nee to fro tl ingle”” or, “What 0 you n photograp! 
employ all the mixing ability he has thir it get ¢ a picture fron eS] ally sé 
The photographer should never com here?” ( 
into a man’s office with the reporter if Ci eration ery necessary in tak ensational 1 Phi { 
it is expected that there may be some ! the pieture The photographer photograph et, and 
difficulty about getting permission to knows all about } lightine effects, but vher vithi t t, hoot 
take the photograph. A good staff pho- Islia isn’t i specialist in news Wrapping t a Lpe 
tographer will never do this He will alue It is the reporter’s job to se an overcoat time 1 


wait outside until the reporter has that ery detail is included that bears 
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Sensible Censorship 


profession of journalism, 


g THE 
wherevel 


seriously regarded, war- 

time censorship came as a supreme test 
of values. 

At sound bottom freedom of the press, 


freedom, absolute and unequivocal, is 
the one fundamental for which more than 
any oth thing, the profession, 
in its best stands, Censorship, 
whether through a newspaper 
office prejudice or a national fear, is, 
at best, a modification of facts. A modi- 
fication of facts is something than 
the truth. The truth, the whole truth as 
represented by complete unprejudiced 
facts, is the essence of news-gathering 
and presenting 

Hence a 


mands, at 


single 
moods, 


exercised 


less 


hip in form de- 
once, a sacrifice from the pro 
fessional journalistic ideal. This is ad 
mitted The question confronting the 
journalists of all lands du the re- 
cent was to what extent is 
censorship justified at all, to what ex 
tent does it muzzle sary freedom 
of movement and speech and specifical 

during the 


ly, was it a 
War or wa cure worse than the 


, 


censotl any 


ing 


emergenc\ 
nece 


success Great 
the 
diseas¢ 

Rear Admiral 


rigg, Britain's chief naval ce 


Sir Brown 


nsor during 


| louglas 


the whole p riod of the war, has just 
published a charming volume of his of- 
ficial experiences, under the title “Indis- 
cretions of the Naval Censor,” ued by 
Doran in this country. The book, how 
ever, is something more than the per- 
sonal recital of a born raconteur: it is, 
to all journalists, a very clear presenta- 
tion first-hand of a censorship which op- 
erated long enough to test almost ever) 
manner of experiment, and is written 
by a man whose permanency in the of 


fice makes him an undoubted authority 
on the subject Moreover the author is 


in complete sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of a free press 

It is obvious that information to the 
enemy can be conveyed just as effective 


ly through a letter reaching one individ- 


ual as through a newspaper reaching 
1,000,000 Sut whereas the mails did 
contain always numberle potential or 
actual enemies, the press, on the whole, 
was eager to cooperate on a sane basis, 
not indeed for the suppression of facts 
but for the occasional de'ay of them, 
where professional, naval or military 
opinion believed publication might aid 


the enemy and therefore prolong the war. 
It is, then, necessary, to draw a distinc 
tion between the broad censorship of the 
mails—-a potential medium for all man- 
ner of irresponsible communications 
and censorship of the press to which the 
whole public (for whom and by whom 
the war 18 being fought) looks for data 
on which to base its decisions 

Sir Douglas believes a censorship dur- 
ing each war is essential. The writer 
agrees with him. The writer believes, 
further, that if the standard set by Sir 
Douglas were universally adopted and a 
man of similar broadmindedness and 
sanity could be available always for the 
post of censor, there never would be any 
serious criticism of such censorship. It 
is a significant fact that exnerienced war- 
correspondents became the ones who sup- 
ported the censorship while it was those 


By Cyril Arthur Player 
of the Editorial Staff of The Detroit News 


far removed from the activity of the 
war or neophytes in that branch of the 
profession who decried it. 

Admiral Brownrigg is the first man, 
so far as the writer is aware, who ac- 
tually defines his conception of censor- 
ship and its limitations. The chief crit- 
icism of censorship has been on the score 
of its elasticity; that few, if any (in- 
cluding the censor himself) might know 
just how far he could and would go. 
The British naval censor states emphat- 
ically that the caption “Passed by Cen- 
sor” was never any guarantee of truth. 
He says, “it merely meant that in my 
judgment the statements could not be of 
benefit to our enemies, or harmful to the 
interests of this country. It was not a 
business to do more than pre- 
anything being published, fact or 


cen sor's 


vent 


fiction which might serve the ends of 
our enemies.” 
This is important in that it identifies 


the censor’s position as purely profes- 
sional; in this case a professional naval 
viewpoint turned on each piece of copy 
submitted. He did not consider he was 
bound to advise a newspaper that its 
correspondent’s work was, possibly, un- 
true, or that its interview with such-and- 
such a man seemed improbable. If it 
passed the professional view of naval 
secrecy the rest was a matter between 
the newspaper and its readers,’ or the 
newspaper and the subject of its inter- 
views. Presumably, Admiral Brownrigg 
would not have passed any very wild 
statement affecting the naval situation, 
but did anything in the way of ovinion 
irrespective of policy, irrespective of 
ministry (with which his office had little 
to do), irrespective of any party plans, 
irrespective of everything except its use- 
fulness to the enemy or its harmfulness 
to the nomeland’s cause. 

An example of his method is furnished 
in the story, familiar to every newspaper 
writer and thousands of readers, about 
the captain of a “Q” boat, who, dressed 
as a woman and apparently carrving a 
baby, would parade the deserted deck 
until the German submarine approached, 
when he would throw the baby at the 
submarine, the baby being a bomb which 
promptly sank the undersea craft. Ad- 
miral Brownrigg explains that this was 
a fiction story, offered as such and passed 
as such; it did not come within the lim- 
its he had set. Later it became accepted 
as history and indeed is today in many 
quarters considered among feats of that 
dauntless enterprise. 

It is not an unreasonable position. It 
is nothing more than leaving the news- 
paper and magazine to its own con- 
science. The actual purposes of the war 
being safeguarded, what has a censor to 
do with a newspaper’s ethics or its 
standard of publication? 

However this tolerant attitude was one 
of evolution An American correspond- 
ent said to Admiral Brownrigg, “Our 
chaps let us see a hell of a lot and pass 
nothing, whereas you fellows don’t let 
us see anything but pass a lot more than 
our men.” Brownrigg adds, “It was cer- 
tainly true that the U. S. Naval censor- 
ship was vastly more strict than ours, 


and I think naturally so, for they were 
new-comers 
game.’ 


and inexperienced at the 





That, of course, is the key to the whole 
thing. With ,experience came tolerance 
and an experienced sense of proportion. 
One example of this was furnished when 
press privileges were restored to the 
Hearst syndicate. The head of the ser- 
vice promptly complained to Admiral 
Brownrigg that he could not get free- 
dom with his cabling. This was inex- 
plicable since all the proper officials had 
been notified of the lifting of the ban on 
the Hearst service. After the complaints 
had continued for several weeks, Ad- 
miral Brownrigg communicated with 
Washington “and then found that what- 
ever obstruction there was, existed over 
there.” 


Another phase of the censor’s prob- 
lem, with an important ruling, is found 
in the dispute which raged round the 
“Wireless Press.” This is a subsidiary 
of the Marconi company, formed before 
the war. During a certain time in the 
war practically all the news received in 
Britain from Russia and _ thereabouts 
came by wireless. This enabled the 
ish evening papers to publish the Ger 
man and Russian statements side by side 
actually on the day of their issue. When 
this business was thriving Reuter’s and 
others started a long and presistent cam- 
paign of protest against the existence 
and activity of the “Wireless Press,” and 
as one result Admiral Brownrigg per 
suaded Marconi’s to issue their reports 
free to the entire Press of the country. 


rit 


The campaign however’ continued 
through ministers and officials, but the 
naval censor stood pat. He took the 


position that “I was not concerned with 
the rights or wrongs of the question a: 
to whether the Marconi company should 
be permitted to sell news, received 
through the air. All my interest was to 
see that the Government did not pay for 
work done in collecting these messages, 
except insofar as translating them 
went, and that the messages should pass 


without fail through the Directors of 
the Press Bureau to be censored and 
rendered innocuous before issue to the 
public.” 

That is a very definite position and 


indicates clearly enough the working 
limitation the censorship had reached. In 
fact, having evolved a definite boundary 
for actual censoring, the censor’s office 
then undertook to provide avenues of 
information to which competent writers 
might have access; numerous American 
correspondents used the censor’s office 
as a means to get to important points 
and of one, Ralph Paine, Brownrigg re- 
marks that he “never had a word cen- 
sored or deleted from anything he wrote.” 

Thus the censorship developed from a 
merely repressive engine of war to a 
constructive machine for the dissemina- 
tion of all the information permitted 
inside the bounds set by the censor’s 
clearly-defined position. So much was 
this the case that as early as the arrival 
of General Pershing in Britain—a pro- 
found secret—Admiral Brownrigg, act- 
ing on his own responsibility, let the 
American newspapermen into the secret 
and arranged for them to be sent to the 
port of arrival and to be given every 
opportunity to make a record of that 


[Concluded on page ten] 














Where “Bad” News 


\ ANY American newspapers have 
4 just gone through, or are in the 
throes of, an anhprecedented period of 
newsprint shortage. It may be that 
some of the journalists will learn meth 
ods that ‘they never thought possible be- 
fore the powerful hand of Necessity 
screwed down their available space and 
made them consider the subject matter 
as well as the quantity of printed mat- 
ter they have been dealing out. Some- 
has said that lessons learned 
through stress of circumstances become 
doubly impressed upon the learner and 
are are not so easily forgotten. As the 
newsprint supply has been found by « 

perts to be limited, an advance intima 
tion that there will be a reason for 
maintenance of high prices, perhaps the 
condensation and elimination 
of trivial, unnecessary items might just 
as well start with this period of compu 


one 


lessons of 


sory curtailment. 

When the first abbreviated new 
papers appeared within the past few 
months, the comparison did not requll 


stretch of the imagination to 
liken these American journals to leading 
British newspapers. The hort 
headlines and the shorter articles made 
the inside pages, at least, more closely 
resemble The London Daily Mail, The 
London Times, The Manchester Guard 
ian and The Liverpool Post; and were it 
not that they persist in selling their 


so great a 


ened 


first pages for the highly remunerative 
classified advertisements in_ spite of 
American newspaper examples s for 
them during the War, one might say 


that the journals of the English speak 
ing nations were approaching harmony 
of ideals. But why should not American 
journalists learn a lesson now and then 
from studies of foreign newspapers, par- 


ticularly from staid and studious Brit 
ain, where the profession of journalism 
still carries the respect of scholarship, 
training and experience? The British 
newspaper would never sell largelv to 
the American reading public, but there 
are points of value observed thereir 
Condensation of immaterial news 
matter, which has of late almost become 


a slogan of the hitherto most 
America} 


generous 
journals, was never forgotten 


in British news editing Of course the 
material news-matter, that which some 
editors will still insist is not news- 
matter at all, simply being called the 
“stuff” sanctioned by the business or 
political policy, may be found in the 
English papers, prominent because their 
counting-room attitude has been tl of 
a money-making advertising medium. 
Would it not be better for the American 
news writers to follow the Britis in 
eliminating the trivial and unnecessary 


small news and in condensing the tragic, 


gruesome and notorious happenings of 
turmoil and crime? English news writ- 
ers are trained not to print everything 
they know or can discover, but only 
those thines they think best for tl 


reading pubtic to know. Minor happer 
ings, weddings. meetings, births, deat) 

and personal matters that affect only a 
smail group of readers are forced into 
the advertising columns or rejected; and 
then, to compensate, some of the 
nals have news references that an inter 


jut! 
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By Frank W. Dillon 
Managing Editor of The Erie (Pa.) Evening Herald 
son or event may be found on the classi- isfactory for most of the readers, a1 
fied pages. Someone will rise to remark most decidedly safer for the nation, if 
this is a clever scheme to make classified the influence of sensationa rime re¢ 
“ads” popular It is also a business ports and rumors on excita ndivid 
like way to dispose of many who seek uals and rebeliious groups nsid 
smail publicity at the expense of the ered 
newspaper owners Here are two exampk of nev , 
[The American “edition” system in  densation from The London Time 
newspaper make-up: helps the larger o twenty-eight page editior 
fices, but the time is not far distant XS 
when there will be a tendency to rel two r markable ate robber 
gate sensation, scandal, rumor and go reported from Bh ssels-—one of 115,01 
sip in news to their much deserved | at the Ecole de Guer re, vm tner 
ser limit The British viewpoint 80,0001. at the offic of the ; — N 
more consistent fe the profe sS1onal ct vee sey Ge secoul et Al mentatior 
lege-trained newspaper man, just as sa Re EOF CONS, The FOURCES ran! 
] print 
—--- The second exampl from bt 
ai , Vinelal news ite 
On the Hiring Line ‘Blackburn licensing magistrat 
terday adjourned ipp atior for 
-— censes for eight larg nema hall | 
Prof. Norman Radder (Wisconsin), Prades Council ecutive opposec 
the journalism department of the U: cheme contenadin that Avallal 
versity of Minnesota, has obtained a nateria - bor should be used f 
year’s leave of absence. He will spend Mom 
the summer on tl copy des} of The Ho ou ! ivera \ 
New York Time ind will ibstitute new iper |} nandled ter 
for Prof. Jos. Pie (Washington hor What comfort yuld t riminal 
orary) as head of the department the citi ilwa yn. th wkout f 
journalism at Indiana State Universit newspaper Dointet n method 
next year. i ne ; et from tl} irst tem | 
Prof. Everett Smith (Stanford hor yond feeli that the perpetrator 
orary), director of ourses ! ourna rime m certall be ipprehe 
ism at Stanford University, has added | ar identified v ti nger-pl 
to his labors the associate edité rship ot nethods”? What complaint ‘ 1 ra 
The Palo Alto Tims yu ibore of the Blackbur 
M.S. Lafuze (Purdue, ’17), former ed t have n the econd tem, p 
itor of The Purdue Exponent, has beet it their needs were msidere f 
farming neal Liberty. Ir lee Ince nis illowing the promote. of me ! ! 
return from Franc ture entertainments to snap 
H. Sherman Mitchell (Washington) 1 me building materials” ( 
figuring conspicuously in the depart ews editor have used any bett 
mentization of 7 Pendleton (Ore.) ment in condensation? 
East Oregonian, of which he is city ed One event critician 
itor. He has established a weekly auto ewspaper, and one that 
mobile section and a Sports pag both an impossibility in Ameri it 
under his own editorship nt time. the extended sna 
Harry L. Kuck (Oregon) resigned th exbatim vrenot of nddrean 
city editorship of The Albany (Ore.) no Itt is an Enel t) 
Herald, Feb. 1, to go on the copy desi newspaper reader, larg fF th 
rf The Oakland (Calif.) Tribuns spe - ‘ n kno ' 
Harold Hamstres (Oregon) is reas Wa aid rather than wnat t insp 
ng copy on The Oregonian at Portlar a irliamentary discu 
Emil Hurja (Washington), who | arrument. For the ;, h, 
ad several years of experience on Ala trained reporters are nt. ne 
an and North Pacific coast newspapers t and n ” toot G 
ind magazines, is handling publicity for the ny, paper worke ' ira 
the Colonial Oil and Production Co. at netatoncd A meric ; ty 
Fort Worth, Tex. He intends to return lain , much about t : 
to Alaska as a publisher some day being so partial ‘ar ne-sided pn 
H. Ayres Hill (Montana), who, while y if reporter nsidered : " 
doing graduate work in the Columbia = above all other featur f 1 
University Sch of Journalism is writ ine. The “heart ere of A 
ing publicity f the Salvation Army’ journalism had _ be carried } 
campaign for inds for home service land to a visible extent The Lond 
contemplates entering newspaper work Daily \lail som eal a 
in Oregon in summer or fall siven a cordial welcome. aa ti 1ece 
George IF. Pierrot (Washington) is ed of The Mail attest Possibly e 
iting The Canning Age, one of a half some of the risit Americar ructor 
dozen trade publications published DY of rnal ‘ ! nthu 
Miller Freen in Seattle in tl mil f ft ‘new” ) ‘ 
Wallace Watt Hawkins (Minnesota) trained news write! thev can satisfy 
is the father of a girl, born April 16, the newspaper reader f ti count? 
1920 with more condenss f ffu ind 
Miron R_ Bone (Purdue, '15) is night less sensational 1 ition n a con 
editor of the Associated Press at In bination of the Br idea ¢ econom 
dianapolis and value of sna vith tl \mericat 
Paul V. Jones (Reserve) is in Hous- idea of real information and heart it 
ton, Tex. on a business trip. represent- terest, to produce the ideal newspape 
ing the Cleveland Folding Machine Co. of the next vener , 


esting item about such and such a per 








North Carolina Wins 
Approval of Chapters 








| ACKING only one vote of being 
4 unanimously approved, a chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi has been granted 
the Scribblers of the University of 
North Carolina. Notification was sent 
the Carolina men the first week in June 
and Past National President Roger 
Steffan (Ohio) installed the thirty- 
fourth active chapter, at Chapel Hill, 
June 12 

A referendum on a petition from the 
University of Arkansas, completed just 
before the North Carolina vote, showed 
a sentiment that justified the national 
secretary in postponing action on this 
institution, although it is hoped the 
matter may be brought before the next 
national convention 

A few chapters did not vote on either 
of the schools, but not enough to influ- 
ence the result in either case. 





Sensible Censorship 


Continued from page eight 





event for future use. From then on 
every important undertaking, including 
Zeebrugge, had its press representatives 
along. 

In spite of this constructive publicity 
work, Admiral Brownrigg is deeply op- 
posed to publicity bureaus for any form 
of government activity. He points right- 
ly to the ease with which it can be 
abused, and believes that a censorship is 
permissible only in the proper emergency 
and within well defined limits. 

This is the case in defense of censor- 
ship, and the writer believes it is, so far 
as Admiral Brownrigg is concerned, a 
good one. Applying to it the test of the 
whole truth, the result naturally is a 
decline from the ideal of pitiless pub- 
licity. That decline is the bed-partner 
of any censorship. It does open up sev- 
aral interesting by-phases, such as 
whether live news, held up for several 
days, is dead news when it is used, or 
remains live so long as the public is 
wholly ignorant of the matter until it is 
published. There is, doubtless, on this 
and other scores, a good case against any 
form of censorship. It has never been 
handled with a full knowledge of an 
actual censorship operation such as this. 
That being so, and with the revelations 
to hand, I invite, or rather challenge, the 
readers of The Quill, to supply the case 
for the prosecution, and set forth its 
iniquities. 

It is a living subject to the press and, 
now that the great emergency is over, 
might well become the subject of an in- 
tensive professional study. 





Getting the Photograph 


Continued from page seven 








of a tight place, but never quite frees 
the photographer from danger of as- 
sault, sometimes quite justifiable in 
equity and law. 

Resourcefulness counts in photogra- 
phy as much as in getting the story, if 
the end justifies the means in the ethi- 
eal code of employer and employed. 
One of the Minneapolis papers recently 
carried on a campaign to clean up gar- 
bage. A reporter was sent to get a pic- 
ture showing how the health of chil- 
dren was endangered by garbage. He 
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dropped a few nickels and some gum in 
a pile of garbage, then called some 
youngsters, and got a good picture 
while they scrambied for the money. 

Several years ago there was a flood 
at Black River Falls, Wis. A reporter 
for a Minneapolis paper and the staff 
photographer got there about midnight. 
The photographer took about a dozen 
flashes that night. In the morning he 
attempted to reconstruct some of the 
human interest episodes that occurred 
during the flood. All of them were 
based on fact, but they were posed for 
the camera. He took a picture of a boy 
rescuing a cat from a plank in the 
swirling stream and another of a boy in 
his bed with the house afloat. Seldom 
will a clever and successful photogra- 
pher blush at such devious practices so 
long as “no harm is done.” 

It is true to some extent now, and 
will be more so in the future, that the 
reporter who can take a good picture 
will get the most salary, always taking 
it for granted, of course, that his sto- 
ries are good For several years one 
of the Minneapolis papers has encour- 
aged its reporters to carry a small cam- 
era with them all the time. After every 
Sunday or holiday the reporters bring 
in a bunch of good human interest pho- 
tographs. A few weeks ago the chief 
feature of the city life section of this 
paper was a cut of a child picking a 
dandelion. The picture was distinctive 
because of the genuine naturalness of 
the pose. One of the reporters got the 
picture while walking through a park 
on a Sunday afternoon. The child never 
knew he was taking the picture. This 
paper has only one staff photographer. 
It depends on the reporters for most of 
its pictures. Invariably some of them— 
that is, the newsiest and most natural— 
are those taken by reporters. 

All the cameras carried by the report- 
ers on this paper are the focusing 
type, that is, a camera with a ground 
glass which shows the fu!l size of the 
picture. Consequently the picture can 
never be out of focus. This camera will 
accommodate either films or plates. 

Always get the names as each picture 
is taken. This is especially necessary 
when shooting several groups. Get the 
names from left to right. Group them 
by rows just as they are to be printed 
in the captions. 

Newspaper pictures must have action. 
So many people become self-conscious 
when their picture is being taken that 
they immediately drop their work and 
pose. I have seen pictures of buildings 
under construction with every workman 
leaning against the wall with his eyes 
on the camera. Whenever possible, 
have somebody doing something in your 
picture. It adds life to it and makes it 
more interesting. The bane of the city 
editor’s life is a photographer who gets 
his pictures in late or takes them with- 
out action. 

Get the picture you need in your story, 
if you can honestly and decently. Don't 
let yourself be side-tracked. But re- 
member, there are thousands of people 
seeking publicity in the papers. It is 
just as much the business of the report- 
er to keep the uninteresting photographs 
out as it is to get the interesting ones 
in 


Harold L. Hancock (Missouri) is with 
the Elliott Advertising Service, Inc., in 
Rochester, N. Y. He is living at the 
Central Y. M. C. A. 





James Sheehy (Oregon °19) has joined 
the staff of The Klamath Falls Courier. 








Journalism as a Profession 


Continued from pave six 











ish Empire bias, any more than we 
ought to continue to print as Mexican 
news the output of the El Paso rumor 
factories. 

I see no hope of getting such men 
unless the American people are willing 
to put more money into the professional 
side of journalism in some way or other. 
Every one of the professions has re- 
ceived a body-blow from the recent in- 
crease in the cost of living. Something 
must surely be done to safeguard the 
nation’s intellectual and moral inherit- 
ance of civilization embodied in the pro- 
fession. I believe that it will be done 
in One way or another if the professions 
can make it abundantly clear that thev 
are living up to the best ideals of their 
specialties. 

As I see it, teaching, for instance. wil] 
be reconstituted on a just basis allowing 
for living costs and provision for old 
age and the rewards of reasonable am- 
bitions if we can convince the public 
that our service to the public is really 
a valuable one. 
_ I believe the same is true of journal- 
ism. I am not thinking merely of th: 
$35 salary that ought in common decency 
to be made $50. I am thinking of the 
type of life that the reporter ought to 
live if he is to fulfill the great oppor- 
tunities of his position. His position 
ought to be attractive enough to lure 
in journalism the ambitious youths who 
would like to serve the public but who 
now flock into salesmanship and the like 
to serve themselves and do the public 
no whit of good. Good journalism is so 
important to the public that it ought 
to attract the cream of the rising gen- 
eration, for, rightly understood and 
rightly used and organized, it is the pro- 
fession of leadership. The reporter 
ought to have leisure and means for 
plenty of the right kind of social con 
tact with the thinkers and leaders of 
his city, he ought to have the means to 
buy books and the spare energy to read 
them, and he ought to be upheld at all 
times by the feeling that he belonged 
to a profession, the members of which 
were respected for their qualities and 
envied for their influence. 

I believe that if we set ourselves 
singlemindedly to improve the quality of 
our professional product, we will bring 
about a condition where the papers and 
the reading public will be willing to 
pay us more for it, If we demonstrate 
the attractiveness and value of a high- 
grade professional product, we will elim- 
inate the cheap competition we suffer 
from—the rather common idea among 
editors that any high school boy can be 
licked into shape is a few months to 
make a fairly acceptable reporter. We 
ought to run the faker and the guesser 
out of our profession just as the lawyers 

are trying to run the shyster out of 
theirs and the doctors the quack out of 
medicine. 

Professional organization, not on a 
trade union basis, looking to ourselves 
first, but to raise professional stand- 
ards, to serve society first, the paper 
second and ourselves third, seems to me 
a hopeful project. 


Ralph Winslow (Indiana) is with the 
Bobbs Merrill Publishing Co., Indian- 
apolis. 


































































































































LENN BABB (Missouri honorary), 

J who taught journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri ‘ast year, has returned 
to The Japan Advertiser as news editor. 
He is also Tokio correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger Far Eastern 
Service. 

David H. Dietz (Reserve 19) on the 
staff of The Cleveland Press, of which 
Victor Morgan (Reserve honorary) is edi- 
tor, , 

Glendon Allvine (Kansas) has left The 
New York Tribune to engage in public- 
ity work with John Price Jones, of New 
York. 

Ralph Kern (Reserve 717) is purchas 
ing agent in the U. S. Engineering De- 
partment at Galveston. 

H. A. Moore (Kansas State ’21) has 
joined the exchange staff department of 
The Kansas City Star. 


John H. Magee (Maine ’17) is vice- 
president of the Pear] & Dennett Co., 
Bangor’s largest real estate firm. 

George Earl Wallis (Wisconsin ’18) 


recently left the staff of The Wiscunsin 


State Journal to become editor of the 
house organ of the International Har- 


vester Co. 

Eugene D. McMahon (Oklahoma ’15) 
has recently established the McMahon 
Advertising Agency, 20412 Houston St., 
Fort Worth, Texas, The business of the 
new company is largely in oil advertis- 
ing and promotion, in which McMahon 
has been engaged for the past two years. 
He is also an officer of the Toyah-Bell 
Oil Company of Fort Worth. 

John P. Ramsay (Maine '18) is now 
executive accountant with the Crogan 
Manufacturing Company, Bangor, Maine. 


Fred E. Tarman (Oklahoma _honor- 
ary), formerly professor of journalism 
in the University of Oklahoma, since 


February has been secretary of the ex 
ecutive committee of the North Ameri- 
can Oil and Refining Corporation, of 
Oklahoma City. Part of his duties are 
in publicity and public relations. His 
place in the university has not yet bee 
filled. 

Raymond A. Tolbert (Oklahoma 713) 
and Miss Irma Rapp, of Watonga, Ok- 
lahoma, were married in Watonga, 
March 7. They are now at home in El 
teno, Oklahoma, where Tolbert is an at- 
torney. 

Wellington T. Brink (Kansas State 
16) has resigned from Farm and Ranch 
to become associate editor of The Iowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa, at a large 
increase in 


salary Mr. Brink’s most 
recent series of articles in Farm and 
Ranch has led to a movement for estab- 


lishing municipal abattoirs in a 1 
of Kansas cities. 
Andrew Eldred 


imber 


(Washington ) di 


recting the publicity of the Michigan 
State Fair at Detroit. 

C. W. Hestwood (Kansas State °18) 
is associate editor of The Retail Lumber- 
man,-Kansas City, Missouri. 

E. H. Smith (Kansas State °15) is 


city editor of The Journal, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Clyde E. Rowe :(Pittsburgh °19) is in 
the traffic department of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., in Pittsburgh. 

Weston B. Haskel! (Maine ‘17) has 
recently accepted a position as publicity 
manager for the Turner Centre Cream- 
ery. 


H. Merle Woods (Oklahoma ’17) has 
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ews of the Breadwinners 


resigned as city editor of The American, 
El Reno, Oklahoma, to become night 
editor of The Daily Leader, Frederick, 
Oklahoma. He had been on the 
can staff since h 
army in 1918. 

H. B. (Illinois ’19) was re 
cently made secretary of the Springfield, 
Il]., Chamber of Commerce. He is edit 
ing Advance, a monthly magazine, fo 
this body. He was editor of The Dail 
Ilini last year. . 

J. E. Lohstoeter (Pittsburgh ’19) is 
an insurance appraiser. 

C. B. Davis (Illinois ’20) received his 
degree i February and when last heard 
from was heading for St. Louis to enter 
newspaper work. 

J. E. Doyle (Maine 
member of Mains 
of the largest 
Shanghai, China 


Ameri- 
discharge from the 


Johnson 


15), a charter 
chapter, is city editor 
English newspaper in 
“Ditty” was expected 


to attend the conventions of the Inte 
national Rotary Clubs and the Knights 
of Columbus, to be held in New York 


this spring. 

Seward R. Sheldon 
has resumed the itorship of Marland 
News, a paper published at Ponca City, 
Okla., by the Marland oil interests, fol 
lowing the resignation of Morrison R. 


(Oklahoma °15) 


Toomer (Oklahoma ’14), who has re 
turned to his former position as city 
editor of The Oklahoma News, Okla 


homa City. 
Ralph J. Block (Michigan), 
and advertising director of the Goldwyn 


publicity 


Pictures Corporation, is sending from 
London, where he has been for some 
weeks, reviews of new plays for The 
New York Times. 

Richard Lloyd Jones (Wisconsin hon 
orary), who sold The Wisconsin State 
Journal at Madison to the Lee Syndicate, 


bought and is now editing The Democrat, 
at Tulsa, Okla. 

William H. Fort (Michigan ‘16) is 
on The Chicago Daily News 

Reedy V. Jennings (Oklahoma ‘19) 
of Durant, Oklahoma, joined the staff of 
The Kansas City Post as a reporter early 
in May. During the past year he ha 
been principal of a ward school in Du 
ant. 

Frank O. Stephens (Maine ’17) is st 
a first lieutenant in Uncle 
and has recently | 
land on a recruiting campaign. 

Willard H. Campbell (Oklahoma ’20) 
has taken charge of publicity for the 
University of Oklahoma, following the 


Sam’s army 


en touring New Eng- 


resignation of Professor Fred E. Tar- 
man. Campbell is editor of The Univer 
sity and Editor, published by the school 
of journalism, d is business manager 


of The University of Oklahoma Maga 


Joseph R. Farrington (Wisconsin ’19) 

is Washington correspondent for The 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, His father 
editor and owner of The Times-Star, 
Honolulu, Hawai 


George Smith (DePauw, °19) is re- 
porting or The Ind anapolis Star. 

W. G. Lacy (Missouri, ’20) has joined 
Lucien Kellogg (Washington) and Car- 
gill Sproul (Kansas) on the staff of 
Busines lited by Kellogg and pub- 

hed by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
hine Co. in Detroit. 

The engagement of Reed Jachman 


(Michigan) to Miss Antoinette Schantz, 
of Detroit, has been announced. 3ach- 





11 

an was editor of The Gargoyle a 
editor of Chimes and The Micl 
sian for 1919-20 

Kenneth Hogate (DePauw), 
secretary boasts a dau r, Saral 
Shields Hogate, born May | Provi 
dence hospital, Detroit. \l Hoga 
was Anna Shields (DePa 18) 

Lee Comegys (M ourl) adu 
ated last winter, is advertisir wel 
of the grocery department of Me: 
ery, Ward & Co., Chicago. 

Lou LaCoss (Kansas), f me 
Louis correspondent if th \ on 
Pres 9 now 1? tie New Yor} ofl 
of that service 

F’, W Casebolt (M ourl) na 
plunged into newspaper work in Waxa 
ha hie, Te i. 

George W. Greene (Beloit) ha 
the staff of The Tribune at Grand Rap 
ids, Wis, 

Edward N. Wentworth (Iowa State) 
ha left The Breeder’ Gazette 1 
the publicity forces « Ar ir & ¢ 
Chicago workl! throug! tne fa 
press in the Bureau of Agricultural R 


earch and Economi 
Francis M 
lately a 


Stephenson (De 
stant porting 
Indianapolis Star, is now on the « 
ial staff of The Washington H 
whicl as recently purchased b { 
; 


bert eaves and a 


SOoclaAtE 


William Tway (DePauw, ’18) 1 
The Rocky Mountain News in 1) 

Dana E. Jones (Michigan) is t 
ther of twins, a daughter, Jane Ff a 
beth, and a son, Dana Sherwood, borr 
April ra! Jones, who i ecretary of the 
Erie (Pa.) Manufacturer Associat 
but recently recovered from a erlou 
lIness which for a time threatened | 
life. He was unanimously electes 
rresident of the Pennsylvania I 
Secretaries, at Vhiladelp} Mar 

W. J. Schnetzel (Denver) tudl 
but he’s so sure he can writ 
rie that he ha beer tudy 
writing, 

Donald H. Clark (Grinnell-Columbia) 


has been appointed editor of The Nort} 


western Banker and of The Underw1 
ers’ Review He graduated from G1 
nell in 1918, and after completin; 
year’s work at Columbia joined 
taff of The Des Moin« News. 1 
magazines are published at 709 Cy 
lilding, Des Moines 

Walter Wilgus (Michigan), wh 
post-graduate work in journalism at ¢ 
lumbia, worked several years on The 
Detroit Tribune, New York Herald and 
Detroit News, and taught at Ili thi 


year, has been engaged to organize a 
department of journalism in the Unive) 
sity of the Philippines 

T. Weed Harvey (Purdue, '14), unt 
recently a member of the Purdue E 
periment Station staff, now connect 
with the publicity denartment of 1 
3ureau of Animal Husbandry at Wash 
ington. 

Arthur E. L. Nelson (Washington) 
joined the staff of The Yakima Ameri 
can in April and will continue there un 
til fall. 

Norman H. Hill (Michigan, ’19), edi 
tor of The News at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Mich., is the father of Arthur Norman 
Hill, who has been adding to his orig 
inal eight and a half 
March 15, 1920 
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Another Step Forward 


"Pasory, newspaper “morgues” are 
being given that studious attention 
which, considering how heavily an 
editorial staff leans on a properly con- 
ducted one, has long been their due. 
Cavalier attention has been granted them 
by here and there a managing editor, 
and from time to time a trade publica- 
tion has admitted to its columns an ar- 
ticle touching the problem of filing. Not 
even teachers of journalism have, as a 
rule, given more than touch-and-go con- 
sideration to reference departments, no 
doubt partly because in the offices where 
they won their spurs the “morgue” was 
more than entitled to its name. 

Prompted perhaps by an earlier and 
general article on the subject from 
Floyd Miller, of The Detroit News, James 
W. Wells is contributing a series to The 
Editor and Publisher which, the product 
of 25 years’ experience on The New York 
World, has the weight of conviction and 
authority. There are those who think 
The World’s “biographical department” 
more notable for the magnitude of its 
collection of clippings than for the right- 
ful economy and efficiency of its system; 
but whatever mistakes The World may 
have made, at least it has been mindful 
of the importance of the reference de- 
partment, and has demonstrated the good 
sense of an adequate investment for 
development and maintenance. 

The social importance (ignoring the 
legal) is past estimation, for none but 
newspaper folk realize how often the 
daily press inbreeds to the multiplication 
of a hateful progeny of error. Mr. Wells 
remarks that “odds and ends of facts” 
are most often sought in a reference de- 
partment, “to get an idea of a person’s 
business and personal reputation—to ‘get 
a line’ on him.” How obvious to any- 
one who has availed himself of the ser- 
vices of a bungling “morgue-keeper” 
what injustice may be the product of 
such a search. And if you add to this, 
the perpetuation of errors once made by 
reporter and editor, the price of care- 
lessness is only too apparent. 

Upton Sinclair, in “The Brass Check,” 
cites as evidence of malice the, persist- 
ence with which newspapers, when Mrs. 
Sinclair is in the news, run not the 
picture of his present, but of his di- 
vorced wife. It is, of course, painful 


to the Sinclairs; but if the author had 
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worked long enough in a newspaper 
office to discover how “morgues” are 
commonly conducted, he would see not 
malice in a mistake but a miracle in any 
success. 

Prophetic optimists will find in the 
stimulation of interest in reference de- 
partments some sign of that growing 
professional responsibility which is of 
such vast importance to society as well 
as to journalists. 


What the Public Wants 


HEORETICALLY, a _ newspaper 

achieves that universality of appeal 
which is, in America at least, its 
distinctive characteristic, by carefu'ly 
studying and catering to class interests. 
To each his portion. A financial page 
for the banker, broker, merchant, manu- 
facturer and investor; a column of ¢o- 
cial fol-de-rol for the grande dame, the 
debutante and the climber; critiques in 
the realm of the beaux arts for the 
cloistered connoisseur and the leisured 
intelligentsia; for the cleric, a page of 


news of pulpit and pew—but no! We 
stray from the evidence. 
“IT have never seen a pugilistic en- 


counter, but from the days of Sullivan 
and Kilrain I have always been an in- 
terested reader of the newspapers the 
morning after they take place,” Dean 
Charles R. Brown of the School of Re- 
ligion at Yale told the Sunday Evening 
Club at Chicago, in the course of ex- 
tended comment on mankind’s love of 
fisticuffs, 

A highly academic group in one of 
the large state universities fell not long 
ago to a discussion of the demerits of 
the popular comic strips. All were 
agreed that for the most part these car- 
toons were vicious perversions of art and 
humor. The trouble was, each pedant 
Was as partisan to one as he was intol- 
erant of another. The president of the 
university fancied a domestic strip which 
newspaper men generally consider utterly 
inane; a historian acknowledged a pas- 
sion for a cartoon whose hero, much to 
the teacher’s surprise, is under fire in 
many an editorial room because of his 
lecherous and bibulous habits. So the 
publisher-guest was left adrift on a raft, 
wig-wagging for help. In such a circle 
he had hoped for competent advice and 
firm guidance; but he got neither. 

The editor who is possessed of pro- 
fessional pride as well as a social con- 
science does not, however, falter in the 
face of these apparently paradoxical sit- 
uations. He knows that they merely re- 
veal the fact that Judy O’Grady’s hus- 
band and the Colonel, ‘ike their wives, 
have something in common; which does 
not preclude the recognition of very spec- 
ial interests which must be served. But 
though he may be positive as to the 
“pulling power” of various specialized 
departments, he is not so cocksure of 
the unworthiness of others as to risk 
popular disapproval by excluding them. 


Editorial Hog-Wallows 


GREENWICH Village entrepreneur 

would make a fortune out of this 
particular newspaper office by shoo- 
ing off the lone disconsolate janitor and 
serving tea on the desks. 

You climb the ill-designed stair rather 
than wait for the elevator operator to 
make up his mind to serve you; and, 
if familiar with the ground or skilfully 
directed, you find your way down a dingy 
corridor past a row of old-fashioned, 








rickety, unkempt and insufficient lockers 


into the local room. You feel sure it 
was designed and is maintained not to 
serve the purposes of journalism but to 
give countenance to the “local color” of 
the Street & Smith type of short story. 
There is a half-hearted, weary collusion 
between smoky windows and dusty dang- 
ling drop-lights that results in what pass- 
es for illumination; nautically speaking, 
however, the visibility is low under any 
circumstances. 

The green and yellow painted walls 
have what, poetically, might pass for a 
precious patina, but which is simply lay- 
er on layer of grime, impartially dis- 
tributed, and only surpassed in thickness 
by that which finds easier lodgement on 
the unspeakable floor and the rattle- 
trap desks that have resolutely held out 
against modern improvements, The dirt 
on the floor is not so noticeable, at that; 
for in the absence of wastebaskets, the 
accumulations of cigar and cigaret butts, 
matches and mud are fairly covered by 
the litter of rent newspapers and dis- 
carded copy; and besides, it is rather 
difficult to disengage the morbid eye 
from the caked and leaky cuspidors. 

The passage of time is, perhaps, not 
noted in this environment; it would be 
difficult to follow the hands, concealed 
twixt smutty dial and murky glass, in 
the single old clock that is perched high 
above the soiled, aluminum-painted steam 
pipes that traverse the walls. 

Name plates of men long 
parted still cling to desks. Numerous 
pictures, indicative of the interests of 
the occupants of the nearest chairs, con- 
tend with sample heads and managerial 
injunctions on the walls, to which they 
have been securely pasted; plainly, there 
have been futile efforts to disengage som« 
of them. One notice is a little more con- 
spicuous than the rest, worded, one may 
hope, not by a member of the editorial 
staff: 

“Please help to keep this office clean. 
Cleanliness is next to Godliness. Get 
hep and keep this office clean.” 

Outside, if the hour grows late, gar 
ish electric signs flash the name of the 
paper, and the _ superficial facing of 
glistening terra cotta, catching the rays, 
give out a message of pretentious pros- 
perity and modernity. 

A pig, runs an old agricultural college 
adage, is on'y a hog when you put him 
in a wallow; he’s a gentleman by nature. 


since de- 


If English teachers would expend more 
energy getting their students to tell 
what they see instead of what they 
think, there would be fewer cubs con- 
vinced that their future lies in the edi- 
torial page. 

Yesterday’s marvelous news hounds, 
of whom city editors are wont to remind 
the reporter, lose all of their bite and 
most of their bark when the old bound 
files ane examined. 

Newspaper publishers are giving at- 
tention to almost every scheme for solv- 
ing news print problems excepting grow- 
ing more trees. 


Ninety-nine out of a hundred people 
wish they owned newspapers; and 98 
out of the 99 have in mind using a 
newspaper either as a club or a lever. 


A lot of news print could be saved, 
in the view of the young reporter, if 
the city editor’s wastebasket were small- 
er, 

An impassionate search for truth is 
ao because truth itself is unpopu- 
ar. 











as 
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ews of the Chapters 


DePauw. 

DePauw initiated three men April 13, 
Henry Chillas, Dwight Allison and Dave 
Hogue, all of the Daily staff. The en- 
rollment of the chapter is now fourteen. 

William Murray, 21, ~+re-enteréd 
school the second semester, and again 
is taking active interest in the chapter. 
Edward Donan completed his college 
work the first semester, and is now at 
Stuttgart, Ark., in business. 

The Yellow Crab, the annual publica- 
tion of the chapter, appeared April 1. 
Sales the first week totaled 950. The 
chapter is planning to issue The Crab 
once each semester next year. 

By special arrangement Sigma Delta 
Chi has started a publicity campaign for 
DePauw by writing a series of articles 
in The Daily. DePauw’s faculty has 
ordered many of these articles sent to 
various high schools in the state for 
advertising purposes. 

The Daily was suspended at the end 
of May by the faculty as an expresgion 
of its disapproval of articles appearing 
as a result of the decision of the admin- 
istration that the paper would appear 
as a weekly or semi-weekly next year 
under the strict supervision of the de- 
partment of journalism. 

Michigan 

Seven men were initiated by Michi- 
gan chapted, May 26. They were Brew- 
ster Campbell, Hugh Hitchcock, Thorn 
ton Sargent, Joe Bernstein, Renaud 
Sherwood, C. M. Campbell and Robert 
Sage. At a banquet held in the Michi- 
gan Union, Prof. F. N. Scott spoke on 
“Commercialized Journalism,” Prof. J. 
R. Brumm on “Stints and Stunts,” and 
Lee A White, editor of The Quill,’ on 
“Some Developments in Modern Journal- 
ism.” J. Pembroke Hart was toastmas- 
ter, and the welcome to and response of 
new members were given by Russel] 
Barnes and Renaud Sherwood, respec 
tively. 

Denver 

Two big events are on Denver Chapter’s 
horizon, the annua! Sigma Delta Chi 
formal banquet, one of the _ red-lette: 
items on the University’s social calen 
dar, and the “Blanket Hop,” which the 
chapter will give to raise funds to buy 
blankets for the football team of 1920., 

The Department of Journalism has 
been given an additional impetus, thanks 
to the Chapter’s wel! laid plans, and now 
an excellent course is open to all who 
have evidenced journalistic talent. 

Dewey Ingram, the chapter president, 
is editing the University weekly His 
staff is composed chiefly of members of 
the fraternity. The editor-in-chief of 
the Year Book is Claude Pendleton, a 
pledge. ‘ 

Washington 

Washington chapters of Sigma Delta 
Chi and Theta Sigma Phi gave a din- 
ner in University Commons, April 14, 
at which students prominent in the 
schoo! of journalism were formally 
pledged. Gerald Bath was toastmaster. 
All students of journalism and the alumni 
of the two fraternities were invited. 

Sigma Delta Chi pledged Mitchell 
Vaughn Charnley, a graduate of Wil 
liams Co!lege, enrolled in the school of 
journalism, former editor of the Wil- 
liams Record, and now chief editorial 
writer on The University of Washington 


Daily; William Verran, Jr., a veteran 
of all departments of his father’s print 
shop and country paper, The Wapato 
Independent, junior in journalism, and 
managing editor of The Daily; Rupert 
Hamilton, senior in journalism, former 
editorial writer on The Daily, and found 
er, editor and publisher of The Queen 
Anne News, one of Seattle’s several 
neighborhood newspapers; Leonard 
Coatsworth, who entered the university 
last fall, coming from the University of 
Missouri, was campus correspondent of 
The Post-Intelligencer during the winter, 
and is now in charge of the journalism 
library; and Lew A. Greene, senior, rea 
estate and general reporter on The Post- 
Intelligencer. They were initiated April 


99 


The chapter, assisted by alumni, pub 
lished The Waggin’ Tongue, a burlesque 
newspaper, during the Country Fair, 
which is an annual campus event. 

Officers for the semester ars 3yron H 
Christian, president; George Pierrot, 
vice-president; Steele Lindsay, secretary, 
and Arthur Nelson, Quill correspondent 

Purdue 

Prob'ems of campus journalism have 
kept Purdue men busy of late. The Pur- 
due Exponent, of which R. S. Bundy is 
editor-in-chief, published a feature issue 
the morning after the Junior Prome- 
nade, April 30. It contained 20 pages, 
including a four-page picture feature 
section, printed in colors, playing up 
Purdue athletics and student activitic 
It was the largest Exponent ever printed. 
The 1920 Debris, of which S. D. Sims is 
editor, came off the press the middle 
of May. The format of the book has 
been changed to conform with the an- 
nuals of other conference universities 
It contained approximately one hundred 
pages more than ever before. 

The Purdue Engineering Review will 
soon be out and The Purdue Agricul 
turist is about to complete a very suc 
cessful year. T. J. Morton and R. G 
Spears are the editors. 

More than fifty delegates from Indiana 
colleges and universities were expected 
at Purdue university, April 23-24, for 
the annual convention of the Indiana In 
tercol' egiate Press Association. P. E. 
Reed of Purdue president of the as 
sociation. T. R. Hendricks of The In- 
dianapolis News, W. R. Leight of The 
Lafayette Journa!-Courier, M. R. Bone 
of the Associated Press, and Prof. T. F. 
Moran of Purdue were the speakers, 

Spring initiation of the Purdue Chap- 
ter was held during the second week 
in May. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin chapter took in seven new 
men at its spring initiation held April 
29, Lee A White, editor of The Quill, 
was present and was a guest of honor 
at the banquet following. The new men 
initiated are Wyman S. Smith, ’20, Bran- 
don, Wis.; Ralph O. Nafziger, ’20, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich.; Paul A. Holmes, ’21, 
Milton, Wis.; William T. Comstock, ’21, 
Oconto, Wis.; Fred L, Sperry, ’21, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Darrell D. Dunn, ’22, Elroy, 
Wis.; and Charles P. MacGinnis, ’22, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith and Nafziger are seniors in the 
course in agricultural journalism and 
have been editors of The Country Maga- 
zine. Holmes is on The Capital Times, 


Madison, and Dunn has worked on The 
Madison Democrat two years. Sperry 
is at present editor of The Octopus, cam 
pus humor monthly. MacGinnis is a 
desk editor of The Daily Cardinal. The 
active membership is now 22, but 
seniors will leave in June. 

White came to Madison to address the 
opening meeting of the Theta Sigma Phi 
second national convention, held April 
29 and 30 and May 1, and to lecture to 
classes in journalism. It is a point of 
interest to note that Sigma Delta Chi 
also held its second national 
at Madison, back in 1913. 

Wisconsin chapter entertained the 
Theta Sigma Phi delegates, about 60 i: 
number, at a luncheon at the State Cap 
itol, May 1. In the evening, Sigma Del 
ta Chi and the University Press ¢ 
gave a reception and dance for the 


gates. 


ten 


conventior 


lub 
dele 
Preceding the dance a hort 
musical comedy, with burlesque 
marks, called “Pi-Pi,” ran off 
edition of fun in record time 
roarious fashion 

The chapter also published The Prom 
Cardinal, as a special edition of The 
Daily Cardinal, on the night of the Jur 
ior Prom, May 14. The newspaper wa 
sold on the floor of the big dance by 
midnight and carried all the 
and features of the affair. 

Prof. Willard G. Bleyer, director of 
the course in journalism, spoke at Col 
fax, Ia., April 9, at the 
the Iowa College Press 

Carson F., 


eat 
a whole 
and up 


news 


convention of 
Association 
Lyman, ’21, athletic editor 
of The Daily Cardinal, is the first “W’ 
man to hold that position. He is a mem 
ber of the varsity baseball squad. Two 
Sigma Delta Chi men, Bernard E. Mey 
ers, ’20 and Henry C. Dennis, '21, are 
on the varsity track, squad 
lowa 

Frivol, Sigma Delta Chi’s new publica 
tion at the University of Iowa, made it 
fourth appearance on the camou \! 
Fools’ Day. Each succeeding issue ha 
met with increased approbation. Fron 
the beginning, the policy has been ti 
avoid a'l personal “slams,” and thereir 


lies the cause of some criticism But 
the editor, Warren Bassett, has not 
swayed The May number was the 
last edition for this year. Five copii 


will be issued next year 

About 125 students, representing 18 
colleges, attended the fourth annual con 
vention of the Iowa College Press A 
sociation, held at Co!fax, Iowa, April 9 
and 10. Iowa chapter was represented by 
President Ralph E. Overholser, William 
S. Maulsby, honorary member and _ in 
structor in journalism, Maurice Van 
Metre, Fred A. Steiner, Warren Bassett 
3ruce Gould, Harold Andrews and Ker 
neth C. Noble. Theta Sigma Phi was also 
represented. Other students of journal 
ism were present, making Iowa’s dele 
gation total 13. Overholser presided 
over the convention and Fred Steiner 
acted as secretary-treasurer. Trumbull 
White of New York City, former editor 
of Red Book and Everybody’s; Willard 
G. Bleyer, director of courses in journa!- 
ism at Wisconsin; W. W. Waymack, man- 
aging editor of The DesMoines Register; 
Harry R. O’Brien of the staff of The 
Country Gentleman; Ora Williams, stat: 
document editor; D. D. Griffith, director 
of courses in journalism at Grinnell Col- 








lege, and F, W. Beckman, professor of 
icurnalism at Ames, all spoke at the 
convention. Mr. Bleyer advocated an as- 
sociation of newspaper editors and re- 
porters, such as the legal and medical 
professions have, but opposed unions for 
newspaper reporters. Professor William 
S. Maulsby will be chairman of the board 
of directors next year. 


Illinois 


Illinois Chapter staged its Fifth An 
ual Gridiron Banquet, March 30, in the 
Masonic Temple, Champaign. Two hun- 
dred and forty professors, business men 
and students attended, after first for- 
warding their $2.50 to “Chef.” The ban- 
quet was started with a skit in which 
Respect was killed, and from then on the 
picked guests were roasted thoroughly. 

Each year makes the Gridiron Ban- 
quet more of a campus classic and an 
event to which all seek an invitation. 
From the chapter’s point of view, the 
evening was most successful as all back 
bills, some hangovers from the conven- 
tion, have been paid. 

lvix Harwood, '16, editor of The Daily 
Illini during his senior year, acted as 
toastmaster. C. W. Cleveland ex-’20 was 
the only other alumnus present. 

EK. J. Gildea, ’21, a transfer to Illinois 
this year from Columbia University, 
was pledged March 27. He is active 
on The Siren, humorous monthly, and 
is studying journalism 

Texas 

Texas chapter ended the present ses- 
sion with the election of officers for the 
next term. Wende'l Mayes is president; 
Hill Cocke, vice-president; Milton Ling, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Otis Miller, president for this year, 
who takes a master’s degree in journal- 
ism this June, will go to Baylor Uni- 
versity at Waco, Texas, next year as pro- 
fessor of journalism and director of pub- 
licity for the University. 

At a recent meeting, Raymond Murray 
and Everett Jones were initiated into the 
fraternity. Both are prominent in uni- 
versity journalism. Murray wil! get his 
law degree this year and will go with 
Holland’s Magazine of Dallas, Texas, 
in the advertising department. Jones 
has had experience on various state 
newspapers and will spend the summer as 
a reporter for The Dallas News. 

In the recent student e'ections, Sigma 
Delta Chi secured the most important 
editorial positions in school. Hulon 
Black was elected editor in chief of The 
Daily Texan; Milton Ling, student mem 
ber of the Texan Advisory Board; George 
Finlay Simmons, editor-in-chief of The 
Longhorn Magazine; and Wendell Mayes, 
editor-in-chief of The 1921 Cactus. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma chapter was host on the 
evening of April 22 to one hundred Uni 
versity of Oklahoma teachers and stud- 
ents and Norman business men at the 
First Annual Gridiron Dinner. A pro- 
gram of music, skits and speeches of 
a humorous nature was presented. Dis- 
tinctive features of the gathering were 
the awarding of a brown derby hat to 
the “best scout” of the university and 
the presentation of a “scroll of honor” 
to H. L. Muldrow, of Norman, regent 
of the university, in recognition of his 
efforts in obtaining two new Masonic 
dormitories for the institution. 

May 12 the chapter initated five new 
members: George Abbott, '22, Norman; 
Ennis M. DeWeese, '21, Hugo; Tully A. 
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Nettleton, ’21, Oklahoma City; Theodore 
A. Walters, ’22, Tulsa; and Neil Wil- 
liams, ’20, Okalhoma City. Abbott, who 
is a reporter on The Daily Transcript, 
Norman, is the holder of a distinguished 
service cross, awarded for bravery in 
action September 2, 1918, near Fey-en- 
Haye, France DeWeese has been a 
reporter on newspapers in Hugo and Nor- 
man. Nettleton has been on the staffs 
of The Times-Democrat, Muskogee, and 
The Times, Okmulgee. Williams is now 
assistant state editor of The Daily Ok- 
lahoman, Oklahoma City. Walters is a 
reporter on The Oklahoma Daily. 

James P. Shofner, former'y business 
manager of The Oklahoma Daily, has 
withdrawn from the university and is 
now employed on The Daily Transcript, 
Norman. He has been succeeded on The 
Daily by Edgar T. Keller, ’20, a member 
of Oklahoma chapter. 


Nebraska 

Strict adherence to the professional 
requirements for membership has _re- 
sulted in the Nebraska chapter not tak- 
ing in any new members so far this year. 
However, several will be initiated be- 
fore Commencement. The report of Her- 
man Thomas, delegate to the national 
convention, occasioned the conservative 
membership policy. 

The growing enrollment in journalism 
promises well for the chapter. Sigma 
Delta Chi and kindred organizations are 
aiding in spreading propaganda that 
will eventually bring a strong schoo! of 
journalism to the school. 

Herman Thomas is editor and Arnold 
Wilkin business manager of Awgwan, 
the monthly comic magazine published by 
the chapter. Gayle Grubb, a member of 
the staff, won a place in the Judge con- 
test for college wits. Sigma Delta Chi 
again published “The Evening Shun,” a 
scandal sheet, which was distributed at 
the University Night entertainment. Fol 
lowing the advice of Delegate Thomas, 
members were careful to restrain them- 
selves in writing for the sheet. 

Harold Gerhart, Frank Patty, Gaylord 
Davis and Jack Landale, all members of 
the chapter, are editor, business manager 
senior managing editor and junior man- 
aging editor, respective'y of The Corn 
husker, the university annual. Dwight 
Kirsch, an alumnus, and Oz Black, an 
active member, are doing most of the 
art work for the book. LeRoss Hammond 
is managing editor of The Daily Nebras- 
kan. 

Among the members of the chapter 
who are engaged in newspaper work on 

e side while attending school are: 
Leonard Kline, publicity department of 
Pershing for President club; Howard 
Murfin, Oz Black, Carlisle Jones, on The 
Lincoln Dai'y Star; and Jack Landale, 
snorting editor of The Nebraska State 
Journal. 

Iowa State 


The annual gridiron banquet of Iowa 
State chapter was held March 31, for 
about 50 of the most notable “Profs” 
and “Docs,” also “thieves who sell us 
socks” of the campus and city of Ames. 
The gridiron was a success chiefly be- 
cause of the many long hours and hard 
work of Prof. Eichenger, who staged the 
affair. The entertainment consisted of 
two one-act playlets, “Scene in a Barber 
Shop” and “Scene in the President’s 
Office.” The presentation of gifts, such 
as a gas mask and a bleeding heart, en- 
‘ivened the evening. More original songs 
than usual were sung at this year’s ban- 


quet. Iowa State has held gridiron ban- 
quets since 1914. 

The silver loving cup which the chap- 
ter will give to the country newspaper in 
Iowa that has performed the most merit- 
orious service the past year, has been 
received. The cup will be presented dur- 
ing the annual newspapermen’s short 
course. 

“Sec” Taylor, sporting editor of The 
Des Moines Register, was initiated in 
April. He is one of the most prominent 
newspapermen in the Central West. Prac- 
tically the entire active chapter will 
graduate this June and most of the men 
will go into journalism at once. 

Prof. Drips (Wisconsin) has joined the 
instruction staff of the agricultural jour- 
nalism department. He arrived in time 
for the gridiron and took an active part 
in the evening’s affairs. In addition to 
teaching, he is editing Better Iowa. 


Montana 


Montana chapter has more members ir 
the new senior honorary society, Silent 
Sentinel, than any other fraternity. The 
society whose membership is limited to 
twelve, was formed early in the month. 

The only facu'ty man in the Silent 
Sentinel is Dean A. L. Stone of the jour- 
nalism school, honorary member of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The following Sigma Delta 
Chi’s are members of Silent Sentine!: 
George Scherck, Harry Griffin, Ellsworth 
Mosby and Joseph Townsend. 

W. E. Christensen, assistant professor 
of journalism, honorary member, Guy 
Monney, Rona'd Kain, Harrv MeNutt, 
Merrill Borland and Homer E, Parsons 
are recent initiates. 

The Montana Kaimin, the college paper 
was published daily during the 17th 
annual interscholastic track meet, May 
11-15. Harry Griffin, editor, Guy Mon- 
ney, manager, and the rest of the staff 
are members of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana chapter announces four new 
members: Francis A. Wilke, H. Carey 
Comish, Eldon Roarke and Clyde R. 
Brown. Wilke left college early this 
year, and is on a morning paper in 
Tucson, Ariz, 

Raymond C. Parker, who resigned the 
secretaryship of the chapter when he 
was run for legislative office, is the 
youngest of Louisiana’s lawmakers. He 
is 23 years old. John C. Rogers suc- 
ceeded to the chapter office Parker va- 
cated. 

S. J. Gottlieb, who edits The Reveille, 
Louisiana’s boasted weekly, shone as 
press agent for the university’s glee club 
whose annual tour is one of the institu- 
tion’s best advertisements. 

Rogers is Baton Rouge correspondent 
for The Times-Picayune, of New Or- 
leans, and is on the staff of The State- 
Times, Baton Rouge. W. B. Myrick, 
like the rest of the chapter, works on 
both The Reveille and The State-Times; 
but to these obligations he now has added 
the editorship of The Gumbo, the an- 
nual. 

Kansas State 


Kansas State College chapter has 
loosed a wild critter entitled “The Brown 
Bull” in the field of campus publica- 
tions, and promises students and faculty 
respite from seriousness, but a lot of 
fun. Ralph L. Foster, ’20, secretary of 
the chapter and newly elected manager 


of The Kansas State Collegian, the stu- . 


dent newspaper, is the editor. Though 
published by Sigma Delta Chi, the new 
humorous publication welcomes contri- 
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butions from any source. The printing 
is done by students in the department of 
industrial journalism and printing. 

The Aggie Press Club, composed of 
students of journalism and fostered by 
the Sigma Delta Chi, won the cup offered 
for the best stunt presented by any col- 
lege organization on Aggie Pop Night. 
The stunt, which was written by Mis 
Sue Carmody, was a satire on a newspa- 
per office. 

C. J. Medlin, ’20, is manager of The 
Royal Purple, the College Annual. 

H._ A. Moore, ’21, has left college to 
become assistant exchange editor of The 
Kansas City Star. 

Floyd Hawkins, ’20, president of the 
chapter, is teaching the laboratory class- 
es in printing. 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi are ac- 
tive in the newly established associate 
chapter of the American Journalists’ 
Association, 


Maine 


Among the first activities attempted 
by the revived Maine chapter was the 
re-establishing of The Blue Book, the 
university literary magazine, but due to 
faculty opposition, declaration being 
made that Sigma Delta Chi was jou 
1alistic not literary, active interest in 
the revival of the magazine was denied, 
but not representation. As a result Th 
Blue Book is not revived as yet. The 
chapter is concentrating its efforts upon 
The Campus, the university weekly, and 
upon disseminating university publicity 
throughout Maine 

All but three of the present active 
members will graduate in June, but the 
sophomore and junior classes will yield 
several neophytes before commencement 
The further development of instruction 
in journalism next fa’l is expected to re 
sult in an increase of available material 
for membership. 


Minnesota 


Initiation of two men, Wendell IF. Me- 
Rae, ’20, and Thorval Tunheim, ’21, 
April 15, brought Minnesota’s chapter 
roll up to eighteen. McRae is on the 
staff of the university magazine, while 
Tunheim is managing editor of The 
Minnesota Farm Review, a weekly pub- 
lished at the College of Agriculture. 

The chapter plans a smoker for the 
purpose of getting acquainted with fra- 
ternity material on the campus, and of 
renewing acquaintance with the numer- 
ous alumni in the Twin Cities. A joint 
meeting with. Theta Sigma Phi has also 
been planned, at which W. J. McNally, 
war correspondent, will talk. 

The chapter has discussed taking over 
the university magazine, The outlook 
is favorable and it is expected that the 
chapter will have charge of the publi- 
cation when the university reopens next 
fall. 

Knox 


In a fire which destroyed the fra- 
ternity hous? in which Secretary Robert 
F. Midkiff lived, Knox chapter lost the 
record of initiates 

Seven’ men were initiated February 
12: William Lewis McKelvey, Alexis, 
Ill.; Charles LeRoy Nicholson, Newton, 
Kas.; Arthur Sherman Haddaway, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Allen Benjamin Dicus, 
Streator, Ill.; Walter Emil Nelson and 
Harold Fern Peterson, Galesburg. I'1.: 
and Keith Ambrose Peterson, Chicago. 
Officers elected prior to the initiation 
were: Fred Gamble, president: Ma‘'- 
son Sterne, vice-president: Edwin B 
Stofft, treasurer; Robert Midkiff, secre- 
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tary; and Richard Spake, “keeper of the 
morgue.” 

The chapter published, under the ed 
itorship of Madison Sterne, a recent issue 
of The Student, the college weekly. El- 
lis Parker Butler, when he lectures at 
Knox, will be entertained by the chap 
ter 


Western Reserve 


Five Western Reserve students were 
initiated into Sigma Delta Chi March 
12: C. K. Stoner, ’20, N. Wells, ’20, 
C. W. Hauser, ’21, E. A. Plazer, ’21, 
and June Thornton, ’21. 

Officers for the ensuing year are J 
K. Henney, president; John Vorpe, vic 





president, and June Thornton, secretary 
treasurer 

The chapter will lose by graduation 
this June, H. B. Winsor, H. N. Wolpaw, 
C. L. Mock, W. N. Wells and C. K 
Stoner, leaving a nucleus of seven men 
to carry on the work in the fall 

The policy of assessing alumni of the 
chapter upon graduation has been put 
into effect, with the result that a com 
fortable surplus reserve fund has been 
created, 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh chapter has initiated Ed 
gar S. Hassler, ’21, and Harry Gow,’20, 
both majors in journalism. Gow is sport 
ing editor of The litt Weekly, presi 
dent of the student senate, manager of 
the track team, and a member of Sig 
ma Alpha Epsilon fraternity. Hassler 
has worked as a reporter on The Green 
burg Courier and a linotype operator 
He is working in a print shop while 


going to school, and intends to own a 
country newspaper as soon as he is 
graduated. He has been appointed as- 


sistant managing ditor of The Pitt 
Weekly. 
Max E. Hannum and Wm. G. Lytle, 


Jr., have been appointed joint heads of 


The Pitt Weekly for the ensuing year 
Lytle is to be editor-in-chief for the 
first half year while Hannum is to be 
business manager for that time. The 
men will then exchange positions for 
the remainder of the time. Hannum is 
working in the sporting department of 
The Pittsburgh Press, part time, whil 
attending school He was formerly as 
sistant city editor of The’Press. 

Harold Waring has retired from h 
position as editor-in-chief of The Weel 
ly. 

Michael Scanlon. who will graduat 
from the college this year, is workin, 
s a salesman for the Chevrolet Motor 
Sales Corporation 


Columbia 
Five new men have been initiated by 
Columbia chapter. They are: Hubert R 
Knickerbocker, ’21; Arthur G. Waldrop, 
21; Porter Kuykendahl, '21; Marshall 
D. Beiuck, ’20; and Paul McGinnis, '20 


McGinnis wa ne of the netitioning 
body at the U1 ersity of Colorado, but 
had not been initiated before he came 


to Columbia John E. Tillotson (Kar 
sas State) ar C. W. Cleveland (Tili 
nois) who have recently entered school, 
are expected affiliate with the chap- 
ter soon 

Officers elected at the spring elections 
are: Josenh H. McMullen, president; 
Martene W. Corum, vice-president; How- 
ard Palfrey Jones. corresponding secre- 
tary; Alex»nder Henderson, recording 
secretary; Harold Hertel, treasurer. 

The chanter gave a dance Mav 6. at 
Hotel McAlpin. All the New York alum- 
ni of Siema Delta Chi were invited. 
Laurence Sloan, publicity director of the 


date. 


are engaged in newspaper, Magazine ot! 

































































National City Bank, and Roget 
fan, educational director of the Nat 
City Bank, both past national presid 
of the fraternity, aided the chapter m 
terially in its efforts to round up 
the “old men.” 

Both Sloan and Steffan have pro 
ised to address the chapter and other 
of the School of Journalism at an ear 


Most of the members of 


publicity writing. Joseph McMulle 
writing publicity for Columbia Univer 


sity. Howard Jones is a reporter fo 
the New York bureau of the | ed 
Press Richard Graham is city editor 


of The West Side News Alexa 
Henderson is Columbia correspondent 
The New York World. Griffith is har 
ling publicity for the Salvation Arm) 
Fishkind is tagging around the “gay 
white lights” and stage entrances a 
Assistant Dramatic Critic of The Ni 
York Tribune Simons is writing the 
trical publicity. Milton O’Connell 
makeup man on a trade journal ar 
generai manager of “The Come-back R 
view,” a musical comedy being giver 
for the disabled soldie tudents of ¢ 


umbia. Gnaedinger is writing pub 
ity of one kind or nother Gout 
places an article in Dun’s Financial Re 
view when he gets an unusual inspii 


t l | 
tion. Martene Corum, or “Major,” 
that is the title he dragged around 
in the army, training with the \ 
sity baseball squad Harold Hertel] 
Knickerboe ker are bot} editor ot | 
junior class annual, 

More 1e,”" 


Paul Stewart has apparently for 


termed rae 





ike 
the paths of literature for the comme? 
cialism of popular song writing Hi 
has written practically all of the mu 
for the “Come back eview,’ and 
pected to blossom out on Broadway with 
a few number ome time tl sp 
Colorado 

Co orado chapter initiated Ralph M 
Wray, ’20, and Norman G. Full 
into active membership April 4 \ 
same time three men we ma I 
ary membe re. Alva \ Pac 
editor of The Boulder Camera: | 
Casey, former of The Denve | 
and now instructor In journa ni: 
Arthur A. Chapman, formerly mar 
edit of The 1) nver T m instruct 
journalism at Boulder two year 
the arrival of Prof. Ca ey, and no 
New York writing verse for the pre 

At the first opportunity two old n 
bers of Quil! Club, which petition 

charter, will be nitiate O1 
Chauncey H, Vivian, city editor of The 


Boulder News-Herald; tl othe 
B. Jackson, cartoonist for the N Mra 


Syndicate n New Yor! ( mb 
chapter has volunteered to induct Ja 
son into membership 


Cornell 


Cornell chapter has launche 

orous a Campalyg! for t estab nmet 
of a school of journalism at Ithaca tl 
its petition has been published nat 
wide. Som specifically ourna 
courses are already offered by Pro 
Sristow Adams; and these, i onjune 
tion with instructior ffered n tl ‘ 
ricultural and libera rts colleges cor 
stitute sound training for the profé lo! 
What is sought, is 1 addition of cer 
tain essential technical courses and cor 
relation of thess th course lited 


the needs of the irnalist 
At the annual Winter Party the chap 
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ter made its first public appearance, 
publishing The Cornell Badly Stung, a 
burlesque on the university daily, The 
Cornell Daily Sun. 

Peter Vischer, president of the chap- 
ter, is managing editor of The Sun. R. 
H. Peters is editor-in-chief; O. G. Daily, 
business manager; F. P. O’Brien, circu- 
lation manager; and D. W. Jewett, E. 
J. Smith, and E. B. White, associate 
editors. E. L Howard, vice-president 
of the chapter, is advisory editor of The 
Widow, the humorous magazine. S. C. 
Doolittle is editor-in-chief. Randall J. 
Le Boeuf, Jr., secretary of the chapter, 
is editor-in-chief of The Cornell Era, 
the university monthly magazine, and 
William H. Farnham is advisory editor. 
Donald Blanke is business manager of 
the Cornell Annuals, which publishes 
The Cornellian and Class Book annuals. 
Russell Lord, treasurer of the chapter, 
is editor-in-chief of The Cornell Country- 
man, a magazine published by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. H. A. Stevenson 
is one of the editors, and also is work- 
ing in the publicity department of the 
Cornell Endowment Fund Campaign. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of The Quill, published quarterly at Detroit, 

Mich., for April, 1920. 

State of Michigan, County of Wayne, ss 
Before me, a notary public, in and for the 

state and county aforesaid, persenally appeared 

Lee A. White, who, having been duly sworn ac- 

cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 

editor and manager of The Quill, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the. circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 

of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 

reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Sigma Delta Chi, care of K. C 
Hogate, 157 Lafayette blvd., Detroit; Editor, 
Lee A. White, 157 Lafayette blvd., Detroit: 
Managing Editor, Lee A. White, 157 Lafayette 
blvd., Detroit; Business Manager, Lee A. White, 
157 Lafayette blvd., Detroit. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpor- 
ation, give its name and the names and _  ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Sigma Delta Chi; F. M. Church, Cadillac, Mich., 
president; K. C. Hogate, 157 Lafayette blivd., 
Detroit, secretary; Norman Radder, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. treasurer; Lee A 
White, 157 Lafayette blvd., Detroit, editor and 
manager of The Quill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: (If there are 
none, so state.) There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
eurity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
steck and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mailsor otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is not re- 
quired of The Quill, being required from daily 
publications only). 

LEE A WHITE, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
of April, 1920. 
oe ot ae (Seal) EVERETT A. HARLEY. 
My commission expires April 23, 1922. 
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Honorary President: Prof. H. F. Harrington, 


University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


National President: F. M. Church, The Cadillac 
News, Cadillac, Mich. 

First National Vice-President: Ward A. Neff, 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, Chicago. 

Second National Vice-President: Cargill Sproull, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 

National Secretary: Kenneth Hogate, 168 Spo- 
kane Ave., Detroit. 

National Treasurer: Prof. Norman Radder, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Editor The Quill: Lee A. White, 157 Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit. 

Exccutive Councillors: Harry Crain, Capital City 
Journal, Salem, Ore.; TJ Hawley Tapping 
Peoria, Ill.; Lyman Thompson, Chicago; Fran 
Thaver. Washington State College, Pullman; 
Glendale Allvine, New York City 

Past National Presidents: William M. Glenn, ‘Ie 
Morning Sentinel, Orlando Fla.; Laurence 
Sloan, 552 Riverside Drive, New York; S. H. 
Lewis, The Lynden Tribune, Lynden, Wash; 
Roger Steffan, 106 W 47th St.. New York; 
Robert C. Lowry, 515 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex 

CHAPTER SECRETARIES 

DePauw: Donald D. Hogate, Sigma Chi House, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Kansas: Dean W. Malott, 1425 Tennessee St., 
Lawrence 

Michigan: John McManis, &21 E Unversity 
Ave., Ann Arbor. 

Virginia: Chas. E 
versity, Va. 


Gilliam, The Castle, 


Denver: E. E. Trout, 2111 S. Fillmore St., Den 
ver, Colo. 


Washingten: Steele Lindsay, 4528 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle 
Purdue: R. A. MeMahan, West Lafayette, Ind 


Ohie: Herbert Byer, 60 W Third Av 
bus. 


Co'um- 


Wisconsin: Bertram Zilmer, 630 Langdor St., 
Madison, Wis. 

Iowa: Earl W. Wells, 714 E. College Ave, Iowa 
City, lowa. 

Illinois: H. M. Hodgso 502%, E. Green 
Champaign. 

Missouri: Pemberton Blattner, 718 Maryland PIl., 
Columbia, Mo. 

Texas: Milton Ling, 2411 Nueces St. Austin 

Oregon: Harry Smith, 852 W. 8th St., Eugene 

Oklahoma: H. H. Herbert, University of Ckla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Indiana: Roland Broedhecker, Phi Delta Theta 
House, Bloomington. 

Nebraska: Kenneth MeCandless, 1522 
Lincoln. 

lowa State: V. B. Hamilton, Alpha Gamma Rho 
House, Ames. 

Stanford: Burnet C. Wohlford, Stanford Uni 
versity, Calif. 

Montana: Harry S. MeNutt, 500 Universi‘y Ave 
Missoula. 

Louisiana: L. W. Brooks, 535 Third St., Bat 
Rouge 

Kansas State: Ralph L. Foster, 163060 Leave:: 
worth St., Manhattan 

Maine: Wesley C. Plumer, Crono. 

Beloit: Walter Ritscher, 718 Church St., Beloit 
Wis. 

Minnesota: Lawrence §& lark, 2110 Bryant 
Ave. So., Minneapolis 

Miami: Barkley Schroeder, Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
House, Oxford, O. 

Knox: Robt. F. Midkiff, 366 North Cherry 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Western Reserve: Wil’ ornton, 2044 Cornell 
Road, Cleveland 

Grinnell: Robert McCornack, Grinrell, Iowa 

Pittsburg: William S. Lytle, Jr., R. | - Be 
Library, Pa. 

Columbia: Howard P. Jones, Livingstone Ha!l 
Columbia University, New York 

Celerado: Victor Keen, 111 W. Adams, Bould 

Cornell: R. J. LeBoeuf, Jr, North Bak Hal! 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Nerth Carolina: N. G. Gooding, Chapel Hill, 


». 
Detroit Alumni: James Devlin, Detroit News 


Seattle Alumni: Will Simonds, The Pacific 
Northwest Motorist, Seattle. 
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